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Idle Men—Addled Minds 


HERE is a simple explanation of the 

prevailing tendency to condemn govern- 

ment. Enforced idleness turns normal 
energies into abnormal channels. Ordinarily, 
working men and women per- 
form their daily labors for a 
certain number of hours, talk 
“shop” with their fellows when- 
ever the opportunity permits, 
devote definite hours to family 
duties, seek kindred spirits for 
recreation at intervals, and rest 
at fixed periods. Each day the 
cycle is repeated thus establish- 
ing a routine existence, self- 
centered but satisfying. Such is 
the normal life of the average 
good citizen. Withdraw employ- 
ment, the sustaining factor of 
this routine, and this same citizen becomes a 
bickering, loquacious busybody. 

With no business of his own to attend, with- 
out “shop” to talk, with family ties strained 
by diminishing or exhausted funds, with the 
cost of even simple entertainment denied, and 
with rest impossible because of worry and fear, 
it is no wonder that this average citizen turns 
into any avenue offering an outlet for seeth- 
ing, pent-up energies. He cannot be blamed 
for expending his emotions in attacks upon 
government since there is little else on the hori- 
zon so undefended. Mild-mannered and oc- 
cupied for years, sudden idleness drives him 
into strange and foreign fields of thought. The 
especially articulate speak and are inflamed 
by the heat of their own arguments; the less 
articulate listen on every street corner for want 
of something more interesting to do and are 
saturated with senseless vituperation which 
they mumblingly repeat. Why shouldn’t they? 
Aren’t they simply following the perfectly na- 
tural lines of least resistance to the release of 
impounded energy and emotions? 





Who takes up the cudgel in defense of gov- 
ernment against these attacks? Not the citi- 
zen lucky enough still to have employment; 
he is too busy retaining his job. Not the citi- 
zen of means and leisure; he 
would be accused of having 
profited by the conditions. Not 
the intelligentsia; they are un- 
responsive to inflammatory dem- 
onstration. And government of- 
ficials themselves can do so only 
at the risk of charges that per- 
sonal interests goad them to 
battle! 

Who, then, remains to cham- 
pion government in these dis- 
tressing times? Obviously we 
can look only to the citizenry of 
those communities where good, 
honest, and efficient government prevails. 
Therein lies a charge and a responsibility. Let 
citizens wherever good government exists ac- 
cept the challenge of destructive criticism, gird 
themselves for battle, and fight valiantly to 
the end that what they have created shall 
endure. 

Such a course needs leadership which will 
not be found in the camp of obstructionists. 
It can, and will, come only from that very 
group of progressives which initially supported 
and made possible the practice of business- 
like municipal administration. These original 
citizen activities must be revived, expanded, 
and enlarged, so as to arrest the entry of par- 
tisan political wedges and prevent the surren- 
der of good local government into the hands 
of opportunists expecting to profit at the ex- 
pense of minds addled by idleness. 


City MANAGER, HINtTonN, West VIRGINIA. 


Editor's Note: Mr. Nowlan, who has been city manager of Hinton, West Virginia, since November, 1927, has 
studied government at Johns a University, and in 1931 made a study of the problem of correlating public management 


with civic enterprise, made possi 
Association. 


le by an award in public administration granted him by the International City Managers’ 
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Editorial Comment 


Mental Ill Health 


N the sixth day of last month there oc- 

curred an event worthy of cognizance 
by all public administrators. It was the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the mental hygiene 
movement fittingly commemorated at New 
Haven, Connecticut. The speakers were a dis- 
tinguished group of scientists including Clif- 
ford W. Beers who, in 1908, wrote A Mind 
That Found Itself and thereby started a move- 
ment that has now spread over the entire civ- 
ilized world. According to the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, for each two hun- 
dred thousand population a city should have 
at least one child guidance clinic with the 
full-time service of a psychiatrist, psycholo- 
gist, and two psychiatric social workers. The 
alternative of such a corrective process is, of 
course, to expand governmental care-taking 
and build bigger and better asylums for the 
insane and mental defectives. We wonder if 
mental hygiene clinics are among the “fads 
and frills” of government about which so much 
is heard from a small but vociferous group? 

€ ' * 


Scientific Salary Scales 


HE problem of adjusting and equalizing 
the pay of most government employ- 
a matter about which taxpayers were 
once apathetic, has become, during recent 
years, a subject of unusual importance and 
interest to the average municipal employ- 
ee whose salary has been drastically re 
duced in the name of economy without re 
gard either to the cost of living or to the serv 
ices performed. Municipal salaries and wages 
constitute the largest single item in the budget 
and therefore offer the easiest method of 
pruning expenses. For this reason salaries 
have been slashed again and again in some 
cities until the morale of department heads 
and employees alike has suffered to such an 
extent that such cuts can no longer be labeled 
economy. Where such a situation prevails the 
best qualified and more ambitious employees 
already are seeking positions outside the pub- 
lic service that offer more adequate remunera- 


ees, 


tion. A few persons may be able to make a 
change at once and we may be sure that other 
ambitious and capable employees will leave the 
public service as soon as an opportunity is 
afforded. To forestall such a drain on the mu- 
nicipal personnel, it is essential that the sal- 
ary and wage scale be placed upon a sound 
and adequate basis. Because the city of St. 
Paul probably has done more than any other 
American city in placing salaries and wages 
on a scientific basis, we believe our readers 
will be interested in the article by J. B. Probst 
appearing in this issue. The St. Paul plan 
of adjusting wages to the cost of living may 
not be the ultimate solution to the problem, 
but it does have the merit of a scientific basis, 
a characteristic not common to many present- 
day public service pay schedules. 
y + oe 

Youth Finds Its Place 

N the civic affairs of every community there 

is a definite niche for the constructive 
activities of young men and young women. 
In most communities the civic 
public officials neither inspire nor encourage 
the participation of youth in public affairs. 
Not so in Dallas, Texas, where young busi- 


leaders and 


ness and professional men have been encour- 
aged, through the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, to appreciate the value and importance 
of a useful civic life. This organization pro- 
vides an outlet for budding leadership, for 
tethered energies, for throttled ambitions, and 
furnishes a means of expressing a civic pride 
which otherwise would be suppressed. There 
must be keen foresight in the adult leader- 
ship of Dallas to have engendered such re- 
markable civic consciousness and there must 
be many future leaders in a group demon- 
strating such constructive civic usefulness. In 
this one city, at least, youth has certainly 
found its place. Similar groups in other 
cities would profit from a study of the varied 
program of civic education sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and outlined 
by John D. Jacobson in an article in this 
issue. 
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The St. Paul Plan of Adjusting Salaries 
to Cost of Living 


By J. B 


Chief Examiner, Civil Service 


PROBST 


Bureau, St. Paul, Minnesota 


The cost of living is one of the factors to be considered in developing an 
adequate salary schedule; in this article Mr. Probst explains the St. Paul 
plan of adjusting salaries on this basis and tells how it has worked since 1922. 


HE essence of salary standardization is 
nothing more than the payment of a 
just but similar wage to all persons who 

perform services of a similar class, grade, and 
character of work——assuming of 
course that the services are per- 
formed for the same employer 
and under substantially similar 
conditions. In other words, it 
should embody a practical ap- 
plication of the principle of “like 
pay for like services.” If there 
are two positions sufficiently 
alike in all respects to be prop- 
erly classed as like services, 
under the same title, and one 
person is employed at $80 a 
month to fill the one position 
and someone else at $90 to ful LB 
the other position, both persons 
meeting the same qualifications and passing 
the same tests, the inevitable result will be 
dissatisfaction and a lessening of work out- 
put. Yet such a discrepancy in the payment 
of salaries is still common in much of our pub- 
lic employment 

\ standard salary presupposes the payment 
of a fair wage. But what is a “fair wage?” 
\ny wage, measured in money, may mean one 
thing today and something wholly different 
in a year from today. The measure of the 
wage ought to be its purchasing power, and 
when this purchasing power changes, the meas- 
ure of the wage should change to correspond. 


Eprror’s Nort Mr. Probst received an A.B 
degree in 1910 at the College of St. Thomas, St 
Paul; LL.B. 1914, University of Minnesota; he 
Was an instructor in commercial subjects in sev- 
eral private schools, 1902-06; head of commercial 
department, College of St. Thomas, 1906-14; and 
clief civil service examiner, St. Paul, 1914 to date 





3. Prost 


Consequently, an equitable standardization, 
if not made adjustable to the cost of living, 
becomes merely a temporary truce in the eco- 
nomic struggle between the employer and the 
employee. 


THE St. PAUL PLAN 


The adjustable salary stand- 
ardization in effect in the city of 
St. Paul since 1922 has been re- 
ferred to in many published ar- 
ticles as the “St. Paul plan.” It 
not only standardizes salaries 
but also assures the worker that 
his salary will have at all times 
substantially the same purchas- 
ing power, irrespective of the 
fluctuating changes in the cost 
of living. The plan was adopted 
for part of the municipal service 
in 1920 and for the full classified service in 
October, 1922. 

Although the Civil Service Bureau in St. 
Paul has no jurisdiction in the matter of fix 
ing salaries, this adjustable plan, as devised 
by the Bureau, was voluntarily adopted by 
the city council as a companion measure to 
the revised civil service classification which 
the Bureau prepared and presented to the 
council for its approval sometime earlier. 

As a working basis for the operation of the 
salary standardization, a practical and thor- 
oughgoing job analysis was first made and all 
positions were allocated to certain service 
groups and to various grades in each service. 
As a basis for grading the positions due con- 
sideration was given not only to the commer- 
cial rate paid for similar work, but to the re- 
sponsibilities and hazards of the occupation, 
the required qualifications, the hours and 
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other conditions of the work, and so on. The 
council then fixed for each grade of service 
one of the standard salary rates. Whatever 
rate of pay is applied by the council to a par- 
ticular grade of service must apply uniformly 
to all the positions in such grade, that is, sal- 
aries must be fixed by grade and cannot be 
fixed for individual positions or titles. 

The present standardization consists of 
twenty-seven rates as set forth in Table I. 
These rates apply to the entire classified serv- 
ice, each standard rate applying to all the posi- 
tions listed within a particular grade. 


TABLE | 


STANDARD ADJUSTABLE SALARY RATES IN St. PAUL 








ADJUSTING 





STANDARD _ Basic PERCENTAGE Ab JUSTED 

ENTRANCE INCREASE TO ENTRANCE 

tes RATE FOR Orrset Cost RATE TO 

‘ 1916 oF LIVING Dec. 31, 1933 
SINCE 1916 
1 $32.50 28 $41.60 
2 40.00 28 51.20 
3 45.00 28 57.60 
4 50.00 28 64.00 
5 55.00 28 70.40 
6 60.00 28 76.80 
7 65.00 28 83.20 
& 70.00 28 89.60 
9 75.00 28 96.00 
10 80.00 28 102.40 
11 85.00 27 107.95 
12 90.00 26 113.40 
13 95.00 25 118.75 
14 100.00 24 124.00 
5 105.00 24 130.20 
16 110.00 23 135.30 
17 115.00 22 140.30 
18 125.00 22 152.50 
19 135.00 20 162.00 
20 150.00 18 177.00 
21 175.00 16 203.00 
22 185.00 15 212.75 
23 200.00 14 228.00 
24 225.00 12 252.00 
25 250.00 10 275.00 
ua) 300,00 4 312.00 
27 375.00 (Flat Rate—Not entitled to ad 


justing of seniority increases ) 





Tue Basic RATES 


The year 1916 was taken as a base because, 
so far as could be learned at the time, the con- 
sensus of opinion among leading economists 
was that the level of prices would return, not 
to a pre-war basis, but in all probability to 
the level that prevailed in 1916. The basic 
minimum rate is the salary that, under condi- 
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tions such as prevailed in 1916, was deemed 
fair and equitable for the class or group of 
positions to which the rate is applied. This 
basic rate was then adjusted by increasing it 
50 per cent to make up for the cost-of-living 
increase from 1916 to 1922. The full per- 
centage increase, however, was allowed in only 
the lower grade positions on the popular the- 
ory that the higher-paid are not affected so 
seriously by a rise in the cost of living. For 
the higher grade positions the percentage in- 
crease was reduced and graduated down to 
the zero point for the highest grade. Subse- 
quent adjustments in the higher grade posi- 
tions are in the same proportion as the changes 
made in the lower grade positions. The ordi- 
nance provides for automatic annual adjust- 
ments in rates, based on the rise and fall in 
the cost of living as determined by the peri- 
odic surveys made by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 


SUBSEQUENT CHANGES 


The adjusting percentages were changed 
to correspond to the change in the cost of liv- 
ing on the following dates: 

July 1, 1924 increased to 52 per cent 


January 1, 1927 increased to § 
January 1, 1928 decreased to 50 
January 1, 1931 decreased to 47 
June 1, 1932 decreased to 38 
January 1, 1933 decreased to 28 


These percentage changes were for standard 
rates 1 to 10; rates 11 to 27 were changed in 
like proportion. 

In addition to the adjusted entrance rates, 
the standardization also provides for a num- 
ber of pay advancements for meritorious serv- 
ice and seniority in the position. An increase 
of 5 per cent of the basic rate (but not less 
than $5) may be allowed each six months until 
five such increases have been made. A sixth 
increase may be allowed after five years of 
service in the city. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


A senior clerk whose duties according to the 
official employment specifications are to per- 
form under limited supervision ‘responsible 
clerical work incident to preparing, compil- 
ing, entering, or verifying information, reports, 
records, and forms; and to perform related 
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work as assigned,”’ would have received under 
this plan an entrance rate of $75 a month if 
appointed in 1916. If appointed in 1922 the 
same clerk would have received $112.50 as 
an entrance rate, and could have reached a 
possible maximum, through the advancement 
rule, of $142.50. His subsequent changes 
would have been as follows: 








ADJUSTED 





Pisraanece Max!MUM 

Rars PossiBLE 

June 30, 1924 $112.50 $142.50 
July 1, 1924 ... ...... 114.00 144.00 
January 1, 1927 ............... 114.75 144.75 
January 1, 1928 ............ . 112.50 142.50 
January 1, 1931 110.25 140.25 
June 1, 1932 ..... . 103.50 133.50 
January 1, 1933 ............ 96.00 126.00 





It is but natural that the plan should have 
worked well up to January 1, 1928. The an- 
nual adjustments, even though small, were in 
favor of the employee. The crucial test of 
the plan must be in connection with the down- 
ward revisions. On this point, the writer can 
do no better than quote the following from an 
article by Carl P. Herbert, director, St. Paul 
Bureau of Municipal Research:' 

The adjustment of city salaries on a cost of liv- 
ing basis has stood the acid test of substantial 
downward revisions. No further opposition to it is 
anticipated from city employees. Today they real- 
ize the value of a contractual relationship that im- 
poses a moral obligation upon the citizenship to 
pay the rates scientifically computed. They see 
other cities making drastic, arbitrary, horizontal 
cuts and even deferring salary payments. They 
need not fear that this will take place in St. Paul. 
They also know that when times get better their 
salaries will automatically follow the upward curve 
instead of lagging far behind, as history has shown 
will be the case in most private and public busi- 
nesses. Then, too, the real purchasing power of the 
employees is kept constant 

The councilmen like this system because it elim- 
inates the periodical bickerings attendant upon sal- 
ary revision. It has not been necessary in ten years 
to revise the salary schedules. 

The taxpayers like this system because public 
salaries are based on their ability to pay the bill. 

Above all, the reason why all of these groups 


1 Saint Paul’s Fair Wage System,” National 
Municipal Review, XXI, 591-4 (October, 1932). 


like this scheme is that it is based upon fairness 
to the employer, the taxpayer, the councilmen, and 
the city employees. It seems altogether likely that 
the Saint Paul system of wage adjustment is the 
answer to the prayers of vexed officials elsewhere. 
It is an idea which merits the investigation and 
consideration of all salary-fixing bodies. 


LEGISLATIVE SALARY CUTTING 


During the recent legislative session in Min- 
nesota a number of bills were introduced to 
cut salaries of all public employees, state and 
municipal, and several of these bills were 
passed. The local newspapers, the Municipal 
Research Bureau, the Citizens’ Tax Relief 
Association, and other groups urged the legis- 
lature to amend its bills so as to exclude all 
employees then subject to the St. Paul stand- 
ardization plan. It was feared that if the 
bills included these employees it would de- 
stroy a salary-fixing plan that has been proved 
eminently satisfactory to all. Final action by 
the legislature resulted in the passage of a bill 
to cut salaries of all public employees (state, 
county, or city) from 5 to 25 per cent, with 
employees receiving under $1,200 exempt. 
While the governor vetoed this bill the veto 
will be largely ineffective because the state 
appropriations were sharply reduced and at 
least the state employees will therefore be sub- 
ject to cuts, lay-offs, or payless vacations. 

The council’s attempted temporary suspen- 
sion of the operation of the cost-of-living 
ordinance was completely abandoned shortly 
before the recent election, and the 10-point 
downward revision in salaries which normally 
would have gone into effect on last January 1 
was put into effect on June 1. The advantage 
the employees gained by this delay of five 
months in putting the cut into effect was off- 
set by approximately the same amount caused 
by a payless vacation of eight days during the 
last two months of 1932, made necessary by 
a horizontal cut in departmental appropria- 
tions for 1932 due to an unusual shrinkage 
in tax collections. 


OPINION OF THE EMPLOYEES 
Whatever may have been the feeling of the 
employees with regard to the early operation 
of this standardization ordinance, the follow- 
ing letter, signed by both the Employees’ Ad- 
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visory Committee and the Interdepartmental 
Committee, and transmitted to the council on 
February 23, 1933, is ample testimony of their 
point of view at present: 

The records of the Civil Service Bureau indicate 
that the city is securing high quality of service 
from the best qualified persons, as a result of civil 
service examinations; that only a few of those who 
pass secure positions in the city service, and that 
they are a higher type of employee, as proved by 
the examinations, than private employers ordinar- 
ily secure. We feel, therefore, that the only equi- 
table treatment is retention of the present cost 
of living salary ordinance. 


RAISING STANDARD OF LIVING 


The question is sometimes asked: How 
can the employee under this salary standard- 
ization, aside from the adjustments made to 
keep his purchasing power the same, raise his 
standard of living to meet an increasing pros- 
perity of the times? The answer is: The city 
council, as the salary-fixing body, can at any 
time raise the general living standard of its 
employees merely by increasing the basic en- 
trance rates to a degree consistent with the 
rise in the general level of living in the com- 
munity 


RATE SETTING Is A COMPROMISE 


The technician is wont to ask: How do you 
know that $75 is the correct entrance rate to 
pay a senior clerk? Well, nobody knows that 
as a mathematical certainty. The city coun- 
cil might choose to fix a rate of $65 for the 
grade in which the position of senior clerk is 
classified; or it might fix a rate of $80 or $85. 
In spite of the serious consideration that was 
given to all the factors that generally deter- 
mine a wage rate, the entrance salary for 
senior clerk or for any other position is in the 
final analysis largely the result of a compro- 
mise of different viewpoints. 

A SIMPLE PLAN 

The experience in St. Paul is that a grad- 
ing of positions under a system of basic sal- 
ary rates in accordance with the value, im- 
portance, and responsibility of the duties, pro- 
duces greater satisfaction, more contentment, 
harmony, loyalty, and teamwork among the 
employees than any other plan of classifica- 
tion or compensation so far devised. Then, 
too, standardization of this kind has in its 


favor that very desirable element —simplicity. 


Effective Civic Education in Dallas 


Ry JOHN D. JACOBSON * 


Chairman, Civie and Political Education Committee, Dallas Junior 


Chamber of 


Commerce 


“Eternal vigilance is still the price of good government,” writes Mr. Jacobson, 
who here outlines the program of civic education carried on in Dallas, Texas 


URING the past two years the Civic and 
Political Education Committee of the 
Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce 
has sponsored a comprehensive program ol 
civic education. Shortly after the council 
manager plan became effective in May, 1931, 
the Dallas Junior Chamber of Commerce de- 
cided there was both a need and an opportunity 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Jacobson is a past presi 
dent of the Dallas, Texas, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and has been active in its affairs and the 
civic life of his community the last fourteen years 


for the local dissemination of information on 
public affairs. The Chamber therefore ap- 
pointed a committee to inaugurate and carry 
out such a plan im civic education. 

Because of the newness of the council- 
manager plan to Dallas, and because of the 
fine record which the administration was mak- 
ing, the activities of the committee revolved 
about those civic affairs intimately related to 
the municipal government. The committee 
prepared its program and the venture in civics 
began in the Spring of 1932, less than a year 
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after the adoption of the council-manager plan. 

In the first week of each month, a luncheon 
is held at which time the administrative of- 
ficials of the city are presented as guest 
speakers. These individuals give talks concern- 
ing the functions of their particular depart- 
ments and outline the duties 
and responsibilities connected 
with their positions in the mu- 
nicipal service. 

In co-operation with the Civic 
Federation of Dallas, the com- 
mittee initiated and directed a 
series of seminars on city gov- 
ernment presenting a critical ex- 
amination of local government, 
its organization, operation, and 
the potential usefulness of pub- 
lic service. Each session includ- 
ed a roundtable discussion led 
by recognized local authorities 
and the speakers included law- 


Joun D 


yers, engineers, doctors, business men, public 
administrators, and college professors. ‘The au- 
diences have been cosmopolitan and have 
included residents of all sections of the city 
and suburbs. 

A third activity of the committee has been 
a weekly radio broadcast over Station WFAA 
featuring the seminar leaders. In addition 
to the regular broadcast series, particularly 
advantageous use was made of this medium in 
the early part of January, 1933, when the 
committee chairman interviewed Dean C. S. 
Potts of the School of Law at Southern Metho- 
dist University relative to a petition then being 
circulated for charter amendments for the ob- 
vious purpose of destroying the effectiveness 
of the council-manager plan. Dean Potts, the 
first professor of government at the University 
of Texas, is an outstanding authority on consti- 
tutional law. During this interview the speak- 
ers discussed the petitioners’ proposal to 
change the city charter by reducing and limit- 
ing the salary of the city manager, placing 
the mayor on a full-time salaried basis, chang- 
ing the manner of nominating and electing 
councilmen as well as changing their number, 
and enlarging the powers and duties of the 
mayor who, under the proposal, would be 
elected by the people instead of by the council 
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from its own membership. The questions and 
replies during this interview carried to the 
large radio audience the dangers involved in 
the proposed amendment and many expressions 
of praise for the educational value of the 
interview were received by the committee. 

Another activity of the com- 
mittee was the preparation of 
a series of forty informational 
releases mailed weekly to the 
members of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. This 
series of articles was mimeo- 
graphed and included graphic 
charts of the city’s income, 
expense, and fund operations. 
The organization under the old 
mayor-council form of govern- 
ment was graphically contrast- 
ed with the council-manager 
plan in some of these releases, 
and in others the activities of 
progressive municipal governments elsewhere 
were considered in the light of adaptability 
to Dallas. 

Still another plan initiated by the educa- 
tion committee has been the civic appreciation 
luncheons, the second of which was held on 
February 8 of this year. While these lun- 
cheons were inaugurated by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, they are shared by the other 
service clubs of the city. Several hundred 
business and professional men and women at- 
tend these events as expression of apprecia- 
tion of the splendid work of the city council 
and the city manager in whose honor the 
luncheons are arranged. 

Since the formation of the Dallas Junior 
Chamber of Commerce Educational Commit- 
tee, there has been one municipal election. 
There may or may not be any connection be- 
tween the results of the election and the 
educational value of the committee’s program 
in support of good government, but it can at 
least be said that the results of the election co- 
incided with a part of the committee’s ob- 
jective. There were thirty-seven candidates on 
the councilmanic ballot, and the nine persons 
sponsored by the Citizens’ Charter Associa- 
tion were elected by such a decisive majority 
that there was no necessity for a run-off elec- 
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tion. Dallas’s two-year old council-manager 
government received a splendid vote of con- 
fidence at the polls, and the administration 
now knows that a large majority of taxpayers 
in the city are pleased and grateful for the 
manner in which their tax money has been 
expended. 

The Dallas venture in civics is not over, 


and the program will not be discontinued just 
because the first goals have been reached. On 
the contrary, the committee feels that these 
are times which try men’s souls, and that 
eternal vigilance is still the price of good 
government. The Dallas Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is planning an even more ambi- 
tious program for the coming year. 


A Survey of Fire Fighting Standards 


By L. W. HOELSCHER 


Research Engineer, City of Fort Worth, Texas 


How to increase the effectiveness of a fire department without increasing costs 
calls for a careful survey of existing facilities. In this article Mr. Hoelscher 
sets forth the findings and recommendations of such a survey in Fort Worth. 


ITH a view of reducing operating costs 

in the Fort Worth fire department and 

at the same time increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of departmental activities, the city 
manager directed that a survey be made of the 
personnel, equipment, and distribution of the 
fire fighting service as compared to the mini- 
mum requirements of the state fire insurance 
commission and the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. The survey also was to attempt 
to measure the relative amount of work per- 
formed by the various fire companies, to dis- 
cover the relation between the intensity of 
service and the time of day, and to study 
inspectional work, fire investigation, and rec- 
ords. To discuss the method of investigation 
and the recommendations made is the purpose 
of this article. 

Texas is the only state in the country in 
which fire insurance premiums are determined 
by the state fire insurance commission. There 
is a base rate for each class of risk and a 
penalty or credit varying from zero to 15 per 


cent is applied to the computed premium, the 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Hoelscher has made anal 
ytical studies of the Fort Worth fire, police, and 
welfare departments for City Manager George D. 
Fairtrace. He has had various positions in struc 
tural and municipal engineering, and for six years 
was resident city plan engineer in Florida, Cali 
fornia, and Texas, for Harland Bartholomew. 


percentage depending on the ratio between 
premiums collected and the losses paid in 
the particular cities during the three years pre- 
ceding the current year. The base rate is de- 
termined by the physical condition of the 
cities, water facilities, the fire fighting force, 
and equipment. Thus the condition of the fire 
department and its effectiveness in preventing 
losses have a direct bearing on the cost of fire 
insurance to the citizens. For instance, Fort 
Worth insurers paid $250,000 more in pre- 
miums in 1932 than would have been neces- 
sary if fire losses during the previous three 
years had been 50 per cent less than the actual 
loss. 
SURVEY OF EQUIPMENT 

The first step in the survey was the prepara- 
tion of maps to show the location of the various 
companies, type of equipment, total number 
of men assigned to each station, station num- 
ber, overlapping of pumper service, areas (ac- 
cording to National Board standards), and 
approximate limits of development. This in- 
formation was necessary in order that a com- 
parison might be made with the minimum 
standards of both the state fire insurance com- 
mission and the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, with special attention to the 
requirements of the state commission because 
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penalties or credits vary according to com- 
pliance with their standards. Since many of 
the minimum standards are based on popula- 
tion, it was necessary to make a careful esti- 
mate of the increase since 1930. A study of 
the increase in water and electric users and of 
the births and deaths indicated 
a rate of growth below the fig- 
ure a straight line projection 
would have indicated. With all 
this information at hand, a com- 
parison with state and national 
standards was possible. 

A survey of fire department 
equipment included pumpers 
and their capacity, hose com- 
panies, truck and ladder com- 
panies, chemical engines, hose, 
and salvage corps. Fort Worth 
has fifteen active pumpers and 
one in reserve, as compared to 
the state board requirements of 
fourteen active pumpers and two in reserve. 
The National Board requires fifteen active 
pumpers and two in reserve. The actual ca- 
pacity of the fifteen pumpers in active service 
is 10,750 gallons per minute and 650 g. p. m. in 
reserve as compared to the state board require- 
ments that all pumpers have a capacity of 
500 g. p.m. or more, and the National Board 
standard that the pumping capacity equal two- 
thirds the regular fire flow for the population 
of 170,000, which would require between 11,- 
000 and 12,000 g. p. m. Where the engine com- 
panies are sufficient, no additional hose compa- 
nies are required by the National Board. Since 
Fort Worth already had the fifteen engine com- 
panies required, no additional hose companies 
would have been necessary had not the state 
commission required one auto hose truck for 
each 8,000 population or a total of twenty-one 
for Fort Worth, and two additional trucks in 
reserve. Fort Worth meets this requirement as 
there are six hose trucks in active service, and 
two in reserve, in addition to the fifteen pump- 
ers. The survey of the hook and ladder equip- 
ment shows that the city has one truck more 
than the minimum required by either the state 
commission or the National Board. As to 
hose, the fire department has 41,000 feet of 
2% inch or larger fire hose as compared to 
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35,000 feet required by the state commission 
and 42,000 required by the National Board. 
As to chemical engines, the city of Fort Worth 
meets the requirements of both agencies by 
having fourteen chemical engines and one 
booster pump for small hose. Fort Worth had 
no salvage corps at the time of 
the survey; while the state com- 
mission makes no requirement 
for such a corps it allows credit 
therefor. A minimum of six 
men per company is required, 
or twelve men for two shifts. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
EQUIPMENT 

Since the state commission is 
silent with regard to the dis- 
tribution and location of fire 
companies the National Board 
standards were used in this 
survey. The actual situation as 
revealed by the map showing the location of 
fire stations and other information was checked 
against requirements of the National Board 
showing that with one possible minor excep- 
tion all areas of the city were covered in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the Board, 
with a large part of the south side covered 
double the minimum strength required by the 
Board. So far as coverage is concerned, one 
engine company could be abolished, but the 
total number of pumpers would then be one 
less than the required number and would re- 
sult in a two-cent addition to the base rate. As 
to the distribution of hook and ladder equip- 
ment, the National Board requires that a lad- 
der company be within a certain distance of 
each type of district, while the state commis- 
sion has no regulation covering this phase of 
the service. 

At the time of the survey, Fort Worth had 
271 firemen of whom ten were relief men and 
two house men, leaving an active force of 259 
men including officers as well as men. This 
personnel strength represents four more than 
the minimum required by the state commis- 
sion while the minimum required by the Na- 
tional Board is 270 men. Because the re- 
quirements of the state commission determine 
the base rate the regulations of the commis- 
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sion govern the steps taken by the city. 

There is some question as to the reason- 
ableness of the requirements of the state and 
national boards regarding fire fighting equip- 
ment and organization. Fort Worth is an 
extreme example of scattered, strung-out de- 
velopment and severance by railroads and 
topography. In spite of these disadvantages, 
a minimum amount of equipment as required 
by both agencies provides reasonably ade- 
quate coverage and distribution according to 
the same standards. It would seem, however, 
that a more compact city would be unduly 
burdened by such standards. Likewise, the 
requirements as to personnel seem too strin- 
gent and undoubtedly place too heavy a bur- 
den on compactly built cities with strict 
building codes. 


ANALYSIS OF WoRK PERFORMED 


The principal criterion of intensity of work 
is the amount of hose laid and amount used. 
This is the heaviest type of work performed by 
engine and hose companies and indicates their 
relative importance and man power require- 
ments. A table and a chart were prepared show- 
ing the feet of hose used and laid by each 
company and by each man in the company. 
One company laid three times as much hose 
as another although both had the same 
strength. By arranging the facts in chart form 
the comparative work of the various companies 
could be seen at a glance. A less important 
table, particularly for Fort Worth, showed the 
lineal feet of ladder used by each company. 

Because grass fires are a great hazard in 
Fort Worth, a special study was made to de- 
termine which companies fight most of these 
fires. It was recommended that the engine 
companies which handle grass fires be equipped 
with booster or storage tanks to expedite and 
simplify the work and to replace the use of 
wet blankets and brooms. These storage tanks 
when mounted on pumpers are larger, cleaner, 
cheaper, and more satisfactory than chemical 
tanks showed them to be used principally by 
of hose added to a pumper would cost only 
$90 as compared to $350 for a 35-gallon chem- 
ical tank. A study of the use of chemical 
tanks showed them to be used principally by 
hose companies and battalion chiefs. Because 
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of the all around superiority of the storage 
tank and booster pump, chemical tanks will 
probably become obsolete. An 80-gallon water 
tank on the pumpers probably could have been 
used to better advantage in the case of many 
small fires as the supply is greater and results 
cleaner. 

One of the greatest services of a fire de- 
partment lies in preventing the spread of fire 
to adjacent property. The prevention of ex- 
posure loss in a city such as Fort Worth re- 
quires quick and effective work because of the 
overwhelming prevalence of shingle roofs. It 
was therefore gratifying to find exposure losses 
for the year 1931 amounting to but 3% per 
cent of direct losses. During the four years 
ending with 1931 exposure losses varied from 
1% to 6 per cent, but in 1927 the exposure 
loss amounted to 27 per cent of the direct loss. 
This loss would have been much less, if not 
negligible, had there been a well-trained sal- 
vage corps in the department. 

The inspection service of the department 
extends only to the first and second fire zones, 
as set up in the building code, which include 
the principal business and semi-industrial dis- 
tricts. This service, performed by two inspect- 
ors operating under the fire marshal, has been 
successful in materially reducing mercantile 
and industrial losses. In fact, so successful has 
this inspection been that residence inspection 
was urged as an aid in reducing losses. It 
should be stated that each inspector is ac- 
companied by a regular fireman, a different 
fireman being detailed each day. The two in- 
spectors cover all the territory in the two fire 
zones every three weeks. 

After it was known who did the work, the 
next question was when it was done. A tabula- 
tion was made of all fires during the year 1931 
which required one or more streams of water. 
This table showed for each hour of the twenty- 
four the number of fires requiring one, two, 
three, four, and five or more 2% inch hose 
streams, as well as the total hose streams for 
each hour. This information was also converted 
to bar chart form. This table showed, among 
other things, the use of 398 hose streams 
during the 12 hours from 6:00 a.m., to 6:00 
p.m. and 952 streams between 6:00 p.m. and 
6:00 a.m. It showed 45 per cent more hose 
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streams used on fires originating between 11:00 
p.m. and 4:00 a.m. than on those originating 
during the 12 hour day period (6:00 to 6:00). 
The heaviest hour for single hose stream fires 
was between 4:00 and 5:00 p.m. There were 
more single-hose stream fires during the day 
than at night but there were many more multi- 
ple-stream fires at night. Less than one-third 
of the total number of fires required fire hose 
streams. This analysis bears out the logic of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters in 
requiring more men on duty at night than dur- 
ing the daytime. It takes man power to lay 
and handle hose lines, and the men should be 
available at the hours when the hose lines are 
needed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


On the basis of this survey, a number of 
recommendations were made to the city mana- 
ger. Although there were four more firemen 
on the force than required by the state com- 
mission, the number of hose companies, in- 
cluding pumper companies, was just sufficient 
to meet the state requirements. A decrease 
of one company would inflict a penalty of 2 
cents on the base rate which would mean an 
increase of approximately $20,000 per year in 
premiums. On the other hand, a decrease of 1 
cent in the base rate would mean a saving of 
$7,500 per year to the policyholders. It was 
recommended that a salvage company be or- 
ganized if the state commission would reduce 
the base rate | cent, such a company to be 
formed by drawing men from those companies 
shown to have the least amount of work and 
by shifting a sufficient number of men from 
other duties so as to create a corps of twelve 
men or six men for each shift. It was shown 
how additional men could be shifted by insti- 
tuting unbalanced shifts in certain companies 
by having some men work nights only. It 
was shown that the small cost of equipping 
the salvage company, $3,500, would be more 
than doubly repaid in one year by the reduc- 
tion in the insurance base rate. 

In addition to the excellert record system 
already established in the fire department it 
was suggested that certain other information 
be reported. The fire loss record should show 
residential and industrial losses separately; 
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losses should be tabulated according to the 
cause of the fire; exposure losses should be 
carefully recorded showing reason, number, 
amount, and time of day; and a separate rec- 
ord should be kept of fires in vacant dwellings. 
With regard to the work of the department 
especial attention should be given to the 
amount of hose laid and used from hydrants 
and from pumpers both by companies and by 
each man charged with such work, and the 
time of day. When inspecting buildings for 
fire hazards the inspector should write down 
on a loose-leaf form all pertinent data that 
might be useful in case of fire. The department 
should keep a building fire spot map showing 
various kinds of fires: residence, commercial, 
and industrial; a second map should show 
grass, rubbish, and automobile fires; and a 
third map should show vacant dwelling fires 
only. 

Inspection of residences was recommended 
as a means of cutting losses, and it was sug- 
gested that greater use should be made of 
regular firemen for this purpose. The survey 
showed that the time of fewest fires coincided 
with the most favorable period for inspection, 
between 9:00 a.m. and noon. Inspections by 
trained firemen will be effective in promoting 
good will for the department in addition to 
preventing fires. It is significant that the Los 
Angeles fire school devotes half of its time to 
inspection. 

It was recommended that a trained investi- 
gator and observer be appointed for night 
duty to represent the fire marshal and to gather 
pertinent information for him. Such an agent 
is necessary in a modern fire department. 

The report to the manager suggested that a 
study of street conditions be made by the fire 
chief and his staff in co-operation with the 
engineering department with a view of re- 
ducing hazards and obstructions to a minimum. 
A number of intersections were pointed out as 
constituting an inconvenience and a hazard 
when used by fire apparatus. 

In pointing out that shingle roofs consti- 
tute an unusually dangerous hazard because 
of the long dry season, it was recommended 
that the city eliminate shingle roofs from new 
construction to obtain a net reduction of 3 
cents from the base rate. 
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The final recommendation was that some 
definite program or emergency organization be 
formulated to function in the event of a con- 
flagration or other public calamity such as a 
tornado, earthquake, or explosion. This pre- 
arranged plan of action and co-ordination, 
worked out by the department heads under 
the direction of the city manager, should in- 
clude the following set-up: 


I. Frre DEPARTMENT 

A. Plan 
1. Regular fourth alarm schedule. 
2. A specially trained dynamite corps 
composed of men and officers of the de- 
partment, this corps to be trained in the 
use of explosives, the razing of buildings, 
and co-operation with industrial explo- 
sives men. 

B. Action 
1. Fire department to respond as usual. 
2. The dynamite corps to assemble upon 
special call and direct work with the in- 
dustrial explosives men who may be 
available. 


II. Law AND ORDER 

A. Plan 
1. Mobilization of entire police force for 
assistance. 
2. Police to be notified of what area to 
patrol, thoroughfares to keep open, build- 
ings to be cleared of occupants, and so on. 
3. Mobilization of militia and for notifi- 
cation of duties to assist and augment the 
police. 

B. Action 
1. Police and militia to keep area clear of 
sightseers, automobiles, etc.; render as- 
sistance to fire department; and protect 
life and property. 


III. Uritiry CompaNIEs 

A. Each utility company (gas, electric, trac- 
tion, water, and telephone) to designate 
individuals or officers to handle its facil- 
ities in case of emergency. 

B. Representative of each utility to establish 
liaison with fire chief and act according 
to directions. 


IV. TRANSPORTATION 
A. Ambulance to be available. 
B. Buses to stand by for service. 


V. Lire CONSERVATION 
A. First aid and removal by welfare depart- 
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ment, Red Cross, and volunteer physicians 
and nurses. 

B. Shelter and food—directed by 
department. 


welfare 


VI. COMMUNICATION 
A. Telephone. 
B. Police system. 
C. Fire alarm system 
D. Railio. 
E. Telegraph. 


OBSERVATIONS ON Fire Costs 


The Fort Worth fire department in 1932 
spent $437,489 for operation and the citizens 
of the city during the previous year paid ap- 
proximately $1,223,000 in premiums on fire 
insurance. The total cost therefore of these 
two items, not including uninsured losses, is 
about $1,650,000 a year or more than half 
of the total city tax levied. The fire depart- 
ment is usually the most costly department in 
a medium sized city and this cost is usually 
dictated to a considerable extent either by 
the National Board or a state board. There is 
no quarrel with these authorities that set up 
minimum requirements but it is believed that 
they have tended to overlook the cost of the 
protection which they demand. For example, 
a report of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers submitted in May, 1932, recommended 
an addition of forty-six men to the Fort Worth 
fire department. Because of the nature of 
Fort Worth fire losses, these additional men 
would probably save very little, if anything, 
to the insurance premium payers, whereas it 
would seem that an addition to the inspec- 
tion and investigating force would materially 
reduce losses. 

A detailed study should be made of the 
actual fire fighting needs of a city before 
recommending additional expenditures. Cog- 
nizance should be taken of local conditions 
before applying a blanket rule. For example, 
a city composed predominantly of one-story 
buildings presents a different problem from 
the typical northern and eastern city of two- 
and three-story homes and flats. Climate is 
likewise a large factor. In a humid seaport 
buildings burn much more slowly and the same 
requirements for distribution of stations should 
not be imposed as in the case of a hot and dry 
city. Certainly greater emphasis should be 
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placed on prevention, investigation, training, 
and research into the particular problems 
of the particular city. 

The fact that the benefits of efficient fire 
fighting and prevention accrue to a different 
fund from that which pays the cost of such 
work seriously complicates and handicaps a 
logical solution. It is true that the same group 
of citizens pays the taxes and the insurance 
premiums, but such is the emotional opposi- 
tion to taxation that it appears the citizen 
would rather pay five dollars in premiums 
than one dollar in taxes. For this reason it 
would simplify matters to some extent if at 
least part of the cost of fire fighting and pre- 
vention were paid with the insurance premium, 
or, in the absence of insurance, levied against 
insurable values on a comparable basis. In 


Texas it might be feasible to allow the fire 
department half the credit earned by a re- 
duced fire loss-ratio. 

The analysis of conditions in Fort Worth 
indicated that economy through a reduction 
in force would be penalized by an increase in 
the insurance key rate and therefore in the 
premiums paid by the citizens which would 
more than offset the savings in taxes to the 
same citizens. On the other hand, it was 
concluded that the shifting of personnel, minor 
changes in equipment, increased inspection 
and investigation service, together with new 
and augmented efforts in the line of fire pre- 
vention work, would be effective in reducing 
fire losses and thereby insurance premiums. 
This was the course adopted by the city 
manager and fire chief. 


Management of Public Works Equipment 


3y GUSTAVE A, MOE’ 


Chief Accountant, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A complete records system for motor equipment has been developed by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Records and installed in a 
number of cities. In this article Mr. Moe explains the use of the basic record. 


OTOR equipment, including trucks, 
M tractors, graders, snow loaders, flush- 
ers, and sweepers, is being used to 
supplement both horses and men. Unless the 
investment guarantees more effective work at 
a saving, the expenditure for motor equipment 
is not justified. Like horses, equipment re- 
quires care and housing and this expense must 
be considered in arriving at total equipment 
costs. Then there comes a time in the life of 
every piece of equipment when it is more eco- 
nomical to discard the old and purchase new. 
How can management tell when these changes 
should be made? Wher should motor equip- 
ment replace horses and when should equip- 





1 Epitor’s Note: Mr. Moe was cost accountant, 
city of Minneapolis, 1917-22; installed complete 
cost accounting system in Minneapolis, 1926-29; 
in charge of expense analysis division, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Company, 1929-30; and since August, 
1930, chief accountant, International City Manag- 
ers’ Association. 


ment be replaced? The answers to these 
questions can be determined only when the 
administrator has at his disposal all facts con- 
cerning costs and performance of each piece 
of equipment. 

The proper management of equipment re- 
quires a records system that tells how each 
piece of equipment is being operated, whether 
excessive amounts of supplies are being used, 
whether the equipment is being operated a 
sufficient number of hours each day, and when 
it should be discarded and new equipment 
purchased. Moreover, records should indicate 
what equipment is most economical for a given 
type of work, whether it is better and cheaper 
than horses or men, and whether it should be 
owned by the city or rented from outside con- 
tractors. 

The records system developed by the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Street and Sanitation Rec- 
ords is designed to produce this information 
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that is needed by the public administrator in 
exercising adequate supervision and control 
over motor equipment. The basic and most 
important record is the Individual Equipment 
Record which is reproduced with this article. 
At the beginning of each year the basic infor- 
mation concerning each piece of equipment is 
entered at the top of the record. After the 
end of each month the proper entries are made 
in the various columns, the data being ob- 
tained from summary work sheets which ac- 
cumulate daily the amount of supplies used, 
repair labor, parts, and so on. The informa- 
tion recorded on this form furnishes the basis 
for establishing the equipment hourly rental 
rates which are used to distribute the equip- 
ment costs to the various operations. To em- 
ploy actual unit costs for a certain month 
rather than a rental rate would distort the unit 
cost figures. For instance, a high repair bill 
would make high costs during the month in 
which these repairs were made, although the 
parts would not be worn out for a long period 
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to distribute equipment costs greatly reduces 
the accounting for the use of gasoline, oil, and 
other supplies. 

The rental rates are controlled by checking 
the actual hourly costs (column 15) with the 
rates. If the rates are constantly out of line 
over a period of months they must be adjusted 
because the rental rates should balance the 
cost at the close of the year. Changes in pol- 
icy will be indicated to the director of public 
works or other official through a careful study 
of quarterly statements showing the operating 
costs of each piece of equipment. 

As already indicated, the Individual Equip- 
ment Record is the basic unit in the complete 
public works records system designed by the 
Committee on Uniform Street and Sanitation 
Records and installed in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Binghamton and Troy, New York; Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; Lexington and Newport, Ken- 
tucky; Brunswick, Georgia; and Winona, 
Minnesota. A number of other cities have 
installed this records system using as a basis 



















































































of time. Moreover, the use of a rental rate the manuals prepared by the Committee. 
INDIVIDUAL EQUIPMENT RECORD 
1. Equipment No. 6. Date Purchased For Year Ending 19 
2. Motor No. Serial No 7. Original Cost $ 
3. Make 8. Value Start of this Year . $ 11. Estimated Depreciation This Year . $ 
4. Type 9. Estimated Salvage Value . $ 12. Estimated Hours or Miles This Year 
5. Capacity 10. Remaining Depreciation $ 13. Depreciation Rate per to" $ 
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INSTRUCTIONS: Use separate sheet for cach passenger car, transportation, construction, or other prece of city equipment. The entries at the top are made once cach year trom 
an inventory and depreciation schedule. Ac the close of each month postings are made to columas 2 to 6 from a moathly summary of equipment etpease. Column 7 


posted from the invosces for outmde repars Column 6 figures are obtauned by multiplying the hours or mules rua by the hourly or mileage deprecistion rate listed » 
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etc. The entries for columas 11 and 14 are obtained from the equipment operators’ daily reports. Column 1? refers to the rentals earned of charges made to the cos 


accounts for the use of the equipment 
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Measuring the Worth of Personal Services 


By A CITY MANAGER 


The city manager who contributes this article does not believe that a 
“roughly ascertainable market rate,” as set forth in the May issue in an 
article entitled, “Evaluating the Worth of Work,” by Fred Telford, is 
applicable to the public service. He thinks there is considerable difference 
between public and private service and says so in no mild words. 


HE measure of a man, or of his services, 

in this age of economic standards, is the 

exact cost of replacement. For routine 
employment services this measure can be cal- 
culated in pennies; for unusual performance 
the measure may be expressed in hundreds of 
dollars; for extraordinarily fine productivity 
the measure would involve figures running into 
thousands of dollars, all based on equal relative 
time periods. For the services of a genius, 
however, there is no monetary measure. 
Neither can an adequate expression be found 
for the measurement of such contributions as 
come from creative art, philanthropy, inven- 
tions, discoveries, or heroism. 

In so far as the larger social order is con- 
cerned, a laborer is worth just what it would 
cost in cents per hour to hire his successor. 
On the same basis, the laborer’s foreman is 
worth exactly the number of dollars per month 
it would take to employ his substitute, and in 
like manner, the foreman’s superintendent 
would be worth only the number of hundreds 
of dollars in salary it would require to engage 
a person of equal ability to supplant him. 
Carrying the theory one step further, the gen- 
eral manager of the industrial organization 
under whom the superintendent works, would 
be worth precisely the thousands of dollars 
it would necessitate to attract another man 
of equal ability. 

On the other hand, there are the smaller 
component sections of society to be consid- 
ered. For instance, the laborer worth only 
a few cents per hour to industry may be ir- 
replaceable to his family, as a father to chil- 
dren receiving from him inspirational care, 
while the general manager of the giant indus- 
try, to whom he is worth thousands of dollars 
a year, may be of no value to his family and 


might not be contributing anything of lasting 
benefit to his immediate social group. 

One is thus confronted with accepting one 
of two approach angles in measuring the value 
of a man or his services. Specifically, is a 
school teacher worth more than a policeman, 
considering of course that both are equally 
well trained for their tasks and that their pay 
is similar? Any answer involves, among oth- 
ers, the question of who is qualified to judge. 
Perhaps no one. 

Anyone may, however, express an opinion 
on the subject. Those especially cognizant 
of teacher activity might say that the proper 
guidance of the minds of future citizens and 
the teaching of the young idea how to shoot is 
far more important than patrolling a police- 
man’s beat. They might even say that, given 
universal opportunity, the work of teachers 
would eliminate the need for policemen! Yet, 
another person, more familiar with police prob- 
lems than with education, would probably 
point out the hazards of police work, the value 
of lives and property protected, the acts of 
heroism performed by policemen, and con- 
clude that a patrolman is certainly of no less 
value than a school teacher. Yes, he might 
even say that if it were not for policemen 
there would be no need for teachers because 
the schools could not remain open without law 
enforcement! 

Treatment of this subject would revolve 
around as many centers as there are individual 
minds and provocative occasions. The victim 
of an extortion plot might momentarily see 
the policeman as the important figure, yet 
upon the occasion of his son’s graduation, or 
unusual intellectual achievement, the school 
teacher would loom particularly large in his 
estimation of values. The citizen who attrib- 
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utes his success largely to his superior educa- 
tion would proclaim the teacher to be a greater 
community asset than a policeman, yet were 
the life of his young daughter saved by an 
everyday act of a traffic officer he would 
probably alter his estimation of the value of 
policemen. Likewise, the services of firemen 
or other employees may have special values. 

In industry and private business a man’s 
service, below the level of that produced by 
genius, can be and is measured in the dollars 
and cents cost of replacement. In public ser- 
vice, where profit-making is not an element 
and where the opportunities for creativeness 
are greater than in industry, measurement by 
monetary standards is not properly applicable, 
be the service in question that of school teacher 
vs. policeman or sanitary engineer vs. the 
welfare worker. 

The only merit buttressing the “wages-at- 
market” basis of pay in the public service is 
that it simplifies the preparation of payrolls 
and makes possible the assignment of dul- 
lards to the task of rating and keeping the 
achievement records of brilliant performers. 
To the officials, petty or great, who have at- 
tained, as most have, positions of rank largely 
by “yes man” servility and who maintain 
their status through seniority and meticulous 
care that no “charges” are entered against 
their record, the wages-at-market scheme is 
eminently just and equitable. It should be, 
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for it perpetuates that ilk and expiates their 
sins. 

To the thinking public administrator, how- 
ever, the problem is not one of mere commer- 
cial practicability or simple expedition of 
record-keeping. Where vision is involved a 
more equitable basis of pay for service is 
sought; a basis not subject to market fluctua- 
tions or faddist influences yet flexible in its 
recognition of the worth of the individual servi- 
tor, rather than the worth of the broad-gauge 
average of mediocrity in public service. This 
latter type official, for example, would never 
degrade his public school trust by commer- 
cialization to the extent of paying a good 
football coach the ‘“‘market price” of $4,000 
while the same market permitted the payment 
of only $2,000 to a superlative teacher of 
English. 

Such a condition, commonly prevailing in 
the public service today, is revolting to any 
sense of justice and contrary to all principles 
underlying the relationship of values—except 
those subverted to the shifting demands of 
commerce. Public service is not an industry 
and the fad of aping business is easily carried 
too far. The public service can be, and has 
been, tremendously benefited by adapting busi- 
ness practices to government but the regi- 
mentation of employees into market wage- 
classes is not a practice particularly worthy 
of emulation. 


Police and Fire Salaries, 1929-1933 


By O. E. CARR 


City Manager, Oakland, California 


Nearly three-fourths of 104 cities of over fifty thousand population have 
decreased maximum salaries for patrolmen and firemen an average of 10 per 
cent ; twenty-six cities made no changes; and three have increased salaries. 


T a recent election the voters of Oak- 
land defeated a charter amendment 
which would have authorized the city 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Carr has been in the city 
manager profession since 1914 serving successively 
Cadillac, Michigan; Niagara Falls, New York; 
Springfield, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; Fort Worth, 


council to determine the salaries of patrolmen 
and firemen instead of having such salaries 
fixed in the charter as at present. The charter 


Texas; and Oakland, California, July 1, 1931 to 
date. He is a former president of the International 
City Managers’ Association and has attended all 
except one of its nineteen annual conferences. 
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provides maximum monthly salaries of $200 
for regular firemen and patrolmen. In order 
that the council would have adequate informa- 
tion on which to base their decision, in case 
the amendment had carried, the city manager 
sent out a questionnaire late in January, 1933, 
to all cities of over 50,000 pop- 
ulation inquiring whether salar- 
ies were determined by council 
or charter, sick leave policy, sal- 
aries of various officers from the 
chief down, and certain infor- 
mation about the pension sys- 
tem. Eighty per cent of the 104 
cities replying stated that the 
council determined fire and po- 
lice salaries and nearly three- 
fourths of all the cities had ef- 
fected an average reduction of 
10 per cent in maximum monthly 
salaries since 1929, while of the 
remaining cities three had in- 
creased salaries and the others had not made 
any change. All except twelve cities provide 
a pension system to which the fire and police 
forces contribute a certain per cent of their 
salaries. This article, however, will be confined 
to a discussion of the changes in the maximum 
monthly salary of regular patrolmen and fire- 
men as revealed by the returns. 

The average maximum monthly salary for 
patrolmen in these cities dropped from $169 in 
1929 to $153 in 1933, while that for firemen 
was reduced from $167 to $151. In the ten 
largest cities the decrease in maximum monthly 
pay for both patrolmen and firemen was ap- 
proximately $12; for the forty-one cities next 
in size the decrease was about $20; in the 
fourteen cities of 75,000 to 100,000 about $11; 
and in the thirty-nine cities of 50,000 to 75,000 


O. E. 


TABLE | 


COMPARISON OF MAXIMUM MONTHLY SALARIES 
OF PATROLMEN AND FIREMEN FOR 104 CITIEs. 











¥ PATROLMEN FIREMEN 

Size of City ber of Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 
Cities 1929 1933 1929 1933 

500,000 to 1,000,000 10 $190 $178 $187 $176 
100,000 “ 500,000 41 166 146 166 145 
75,000 “ 100,000 14 156 145 155 143 
50,000 “ 75,000 39 163 145 160 141 


Average 169 153 167 151 
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population, over $18. This information is sum- 
marized in Table I and the comparative 
salaries for each city are shown in Table II. 

The decreases for both patrolmen and fire- 
men ranged from $3 per month in Altoona, 
Pennsylvania, to $76 in Flint, Michigan. 
Nearly one-half of the seventy- 
five cities effecting reductions for 
patrolmen and about the same 
number of the seventy-three cit- 
ies effecting reductions for fire- 
men fell within the range $10 
to $24. Six cities made reduc- 
tions of less than $10 for both 
patrolmen and firemen; fifteen 
cities made reductions ranging 
between $25 and $34; while the 
reductions in the remaining 
twelve cities fell in the range $35 
to $59. Most of the cities mak- 
ing reductions applied the same 
percentage cut to both groups. 

Three cities—Pittsburgh, Schenectady, and 
Scranton—increased maximum monthly sal- 
aries for both patrolmen and firemen $5, $8, 
and $10 respectively. Although there was a 
10 per cent cut in 1932 in Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, the maximum salaries for patrolmen and 
firemen remained above the old level by $9 
and $12 respectively. New Rochelle decreased 
maximum salaries for patrolmen by $21 but 
increased maximum firemen’s salaries by $23. 
However, reports indicate pending cuts in this 
city for both groups of between 6 per cent 
and 10 per cent. 

Upon the basis of this information from 
other cities, the patrolmen and firemen in Oak- 
land voluntarily agreed to refund to the city 
10 per cent of their salaries during the depres- 
sion and contribute 5 per cent to the retirement 
fund. This agreement was made prior to the 
election on the charter amendment which 
would have given the council power to fix 
their salaries. As a result the entire issue was 
confused in the minds of the firemen and pa- 
trolmen and some 1,500 of them, together with 
their wives, made a house-to-house canvass to 
defeat the amendment. In addition to the pro- 
posal which would have given the council 
power to fix salaries, there was an amend- 
ment to the charter which would have re- 
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moved the age limit for the police chief to 
make it possible to go outside the city to ob- 
tain one. This proposal was attacked on the 
ground that city positions should be filled by 
local men. 

Certainly there is no reason why the salaries 
of policemen or firemen or of any other group 
should be fixed by state law or city charter 
because it makes difficult the adoption of a 
sound salary standardization plan and in a 
time of increased living costs works to the 
disadvantage of employees. 

TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF MAxIMUM MONTHLY SALARIES 
OF PATROLMEN AND FIREMEN IN 1929 AND 1933 
FOR 104 Cirres OF Over 50,000 PopULATION. 














PATROLMEN FIREMEN 
City MaxIMUM MaxIMUM 
Jan Feb. Jan. Feb. 
1929 1933 1929 1933 
Over 500,000 Population 
New York City, N. Y $234 $208 $234 $208 
Chicago, Ill. . 208 208 208 208 
Philadelphia, Pa. 143 130 143 130 
Detroit, Mich. . 210 189 210 = 189 
Cleveland, O. . 202 168 202 168 
Baltimore, Md. ws: 156 190 135 
Boston, Mass. i7>, 75 Ws 145 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 170 175 170 = 175 
San Francisco, Cal. 200 189 200 189 
Buffalo, N. Y. .. 187 187 £187 #187 
100,000 to 500,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 170 170 170 = 170 
Cincinnati, O. 155 148 155 148 
Seattle, Wash. . 180 153 180 = = 153 
Indianapolis, Ind 174 149 169 144 
Rochester, N. Y. wo. AS. 175... 195 
Louisville, Ky. 117 104 104) 104 
Portland, Ore. 18 149 18 149 
Houston, Tex. 140 «61190 «=«138)~—So117 
Toledo, O. 200 1580 200 150 
Denver, Colo. 160 160 160 160 
Oakland, Cal. 200 200 200 200 
St. Paul, Minn. 1566 138 15 138 
Atlanta, Ga. 175 140 175 140 
Birmingham, Ala 160 «6105 «160-105 
Providence, R. I. 174 187 175 158 
Memphis, Tenn. 140 140 140 140 
San Antonio, Tex. 125 75 = 125 75 
Syracuse, N. Y 170 6153 6170 ~= «6153 
Dayton, O 160 «148 160) 148 
Richmond, Va iD. .i3s 380 . 135 
Fort Worth, Tex. 140 119 #135) 115 
Flint, Mich. 180 «6104 )= «6180 ~— «104 
Springfield, Mass. 180) =6180)—osd180-s«*180 
San Diego, Cal. 185 160 185 160 
Scranton, Pa. 170 180 160 170 
Paterson, N. J. 192 167 -192 167 


Yonkers, N. Y. 250 208 250 208 
Norfolk, Va. 137 142 157 142 
Trenton, N. J. 200 180 200 = 180 
Camden, N. J. 170 119 170) 119 


Erie, Pa. 1600 144 160 = 144 
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PATROLMEN FIREMEN 
City MaxIMUM MaxiMuM 
Jan Feb Jan Feb. 
1929 1933 1929 1933 
Spokane, Wash sO 135 619 
Fall River, Mass. 143 114 143) «114 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 160 140 160 = 140 
Cambridge, Mass 182 182 182 182 
Elizabeth, N. J. 187 196 179 19} 
New Bedford, Mass. 143 119 143 = 119 
Tacoma, Wash. 170 134 170 = 134 
Peoria, IIl. 10 6 61300«O«1388—ti—CiaSS 
Canton, III. 170 140 170° 140 
Fl Paso, Tex. 140 117 150 121 
75,000 to 100,000 
Schenectady, N. Y 171 179 171+ #179 
Allentown, Pa 150) =: 135 150-135 
Rockford, III. 160 120 160 120 
Lawrence, Mass. 126185. S182)C aS 
Savannah, S. C 134 = 121 134 121 
Charlotte, N. C. 140 140 140 140 
Altoona, Pa. . 1440 135 140 = 135 
St. Joseph, Mo. ima i. i2?. w& 
Lansing, Mich. 167 158 158 150 
Binghamton, N. Y. 167 154 167 154 
Pasadena, Cal. 200 200 1990) 199 
Lincoln, Nebr. 140 133 135 128 
Huntington, W. Va. 140 = 125 140 =120 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 167 150 167 ~~ 150 
Winston-Salem, N. C 1445 117 140 = 113 
50,000 to 75,000 
East St. Louis, Ill. 1445 130 145 130 
Troy, N. Y. 142 142 142 = 142 
Portland, Me. 130 36117 130 0=—-117 
Lakewood, O. 208 150 208 150 
Roanoke, Va. 145 131 135 22 
Springfield, O. 140 140 140 140 
New Britain, Conn. 182 148 167 136 
East Orange, N. J. 208 198 208 198 
Racine, Wis. 160 128 160 128 
Johnstown, Pa. 144 122 141 120 
Newton, Mass. 182 169 182 169 
Pontiac, Mich. 75. 134 SC 7) 134 
Oak Park, Ill 175 we Wwe tian 
Brockton, Mass. 167 142 167 142 
Evanston, IIl. 200 170 200 170 
Glendale, Cal. 170 159 170 159 
Charleston, S. C 143 110.113 102 
Wheeling, W. Va ee 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 250 208 250 208 
Medford, Mass. 188 185 188 185 
Madison, Wis. 100 «$132 «©6160 ~—)= 132 
Bethlehem, Pa. 150-135 145 130 
Beaumont, Tex 140 «6110)— 150s 1118 
San Jose, Cal 180—s «171 175 166 
Malden, Mass. 185 185 186 186 
Holyoke, Mass 182s 164 182.164 
Springfield, Mo 150 135 150 8 135 
Cedar Rapids, la 145 145 145 145 
York, Pa. 135 135 130 130 
Kalamazoo, Mich 148 3101 148 101 
New Rochelle, N. Y 229 208 206 220 
Greensboro, N. C. 140 126 130 117 
Austin, Tex. 13006111 132 «113 
Fresno, Cal. 165 165 165 165 
Durham, N. C. 140 «#130 135 125 
Columbia, S. C. 125 112) =125 112 
Asheville, N. C, 140 126 140 126 
Pueblo, Colo 150 150 150 150 
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Measuring the Traffic Hazard at 
Street Intersections 


By CHESTER C. FISK * 


Assistant City Engineer, Berkeley, California 


How is a public administrator to know when traffic signals are needed at a cer- 
tain street intersection? How an accident index unit will help solve this and 
many other problems is discussed in this article by Mr. Fisk. 


PUBLIC administrator must demonstrate 
A repeatedly the effectiveness of his gov- 
ernment, and in order to make such a 
demonstration convincing he must possess a 
series of measuring sticks. These measuring 
sticks should facilitate comparison of activities 
and costs in the several departments and bu- 
reaus of his own city and with similar costs in 
other cities. One of the problems that face the 
administrator today is that of the proper regu- 
lation and control of traffic. From time to time 
the citizenry will direct his attention to actual 
or supposedly hazardous conditions of traffic 
flow. The notification usually will reach the 
chief administrator as a complaint although it 
first may be received by some municipal de- 
partment, the police department in particular. 
The complaint usually will refer to a specific 
street intersection as the trouble point. The 
administrator or his investigating agency must 
be able to determine whether the complaint is 
justified, and this presupposes the use of a 
suitable unit for measuring the accident hazard. 
Not only is it essential that the chief ad- 
ministrator have an accurate means of deciding 
on the merit of traffic complaints involving 
intersections, but an analysis of the accident 
hazard conditions at street intersections is basic 
to the understanding of the traffic problem 
throughout his entire city. The individual street 
intersection comprises a small area within 
which traffic flow conditions can be intensively 
studied, and in general the problems common 
to a given intersection are common to others. 





* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Fisk received a B.S. degree 
in civil engineering in 1925 at the University of 
California; graduate student in public administra- 
tion, University of California, 1926 to date; staff 
member, city engineer’s office in Berkeley since 
1925, and assistant city engineer, 1929 to date. 


In studying the traffic hazard at a given 
street intersection at least five classes of factors 
which may influence traffic flow must be con- 
sidered. The first class of factors deals with 
the traffic stream. Knowledge must be had of 
the traffic volume, both vehicular and pedes- 
trian, including trains and street cars. The 
speed at which these various types of traffic 
move, and the number of conflicting traffic 
movements should be ascertained. 

The second group of factors relates to the 
physical characteristics of the intersection. 
Such items as width of street, type of pave- 
ment, grades, lighting, visibility, the occur- 
rence of car tracks, and traffic control devices 
are included. 

The third group concerns law enforcement. 
During recent years, much attention has been 
given to the relationship between traffic acci- 
dent rates and the character of law enforce- 
ment. As a result, the necessity of adequate 
enforcement has been clearly demonstrated if 
low accident rates are to be maintained. 

The fourth class deals with the individual, 
his mental and physical make-up, and the man- 
ner in which he reacts to emergencies. This 
involves what may be termed the “personal 
equation,” which probably cannot be evaluated 
accurately for every individual case. It has 
been learned, however, from a study of the so- 
cial sciences that, while it is not possible in 
every instance to predict the behavior of any 
individual under a given set of circumstances, 
it is definitely possible to determine the average 
reaction of a large number of people to the 
same situation. In the case of accident studies, 
there are a sufficient number of accidents oc- 
curring to eliminate from the index the per- 
sonal factor. 
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Physical characteristics of vehicles comprise 
the fifth group and would include, among other 
items, the condition of the chassis, lights, and 
brakes. 

MEASURING THE FACTORS 


Obviously, a complete investigation of each 
of the many items which contribute to traffic 
flow conditions would be impossible. There- 
fore it was believed that some short cuts could 
be devised which would measure the more im- 
portant of these factors. With this end in view 
the Berkeley city government, in co-operation 
with the Bureau of Public Administration of 
the University of California, sent question- 
naires to three groups of people concerned with 
traffic problems, including (1) the police chiefs 
in two or more of the principal cities in each 
state in the Union, (2) the principal foreign 
cities through the medium of the United States 
consulates, and (3) all members of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Traffic Engineers. The ques- 
tionnaire sought to ascertain the various types 
of accident indices now in use and the replies 
revealed at least six methods of measuring ac- 
cident hazards at street intersections which are 
due to vehicular traffic: (1) spot map or pin 
map; (2) card index of accidents; (3) inter- 
section accounting; (4) accidents per 1,000,- 
000 vehicles per year; (5) accidents per 1,000 
vehicles intersecting a line of 1,000 pedestrians; 
(6) approach speed. Each of these items will 
be discussed briefly. 

1. A spot map which indicates by dots or by 
pins the location of accidents ordinarily is 
maintained by the police department of each 
city. It is often convenient to designate the 
different types of accidents by different colored 
pins or spots. The number of pins or spots 
which occur at any given intersection would be 
a measure of the hazard existing at that point, 
and the color of the pin or spot would indicate 
the character of the accident. This measure of 
the accident hazard is abstract, as it does not 
consider any of the variable factors previously 
mentioned. It possesses, however, the advan- 
tage of indicating at a glance the number and 
type of accidents which have occurred at any 
point within the city. 

2. Many smaller cities and practically all of 
the larger ones maintain a card index record of 
accidents. In some cases, cards dealing with 
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accidents are segregated in a separate file, ac- 
cording to location, while in other cases, traffic 
accident records are run in with the general 
record file. These cards ordinarily contain 
more or less information concerning the acci- 
dent, and of course are essential to any accident 
record system. The cards used in conjunction 
with a spot map form a combination of accident 
data valuable to any municipal government. 

3. Intersection accounting has been sug- 
gested as one measure of the actual hazard at 
any given street intersection. This novel plan 
consists in the evaluating of the insurance 
claims resulting from each accident. The 
amount of the monetary loss would serve as a 
measure of the hazard at the given point, the 
amount in any given case to be determined by 
the insurance adjustments. It would be neces- 
sary to establish an arbitrary figure for use in 
cases of fatal injuries. It has been further sug- 
gested that by inserting various color tabs or 
cards in accordance with the amount of mone- 
tary damage, it would be possible to determine 
at a glance the intersections at which the heavi- 
est losses were occurring. 

4. It is becoming a generally accepted fact 
that the volume of traffic must be given primary 
consideration in measuring the actual accident 
hazard at any given point. For example, at 
intersection X a total of 2,000 vehicles passes 
per day, while at intersection Y a total of 20,- 
000 vehicles passes. The spot map shows that 
ten accidents per year occur at each intersec- 
tion, and the inference is that both are equally 
hazardous. However, intersection X shows an 
accident rate of 1 to 200, while intersection Y 
shows a rate of 1 to 2,000. In terms of ve- 
hicular accident hazard, intersection X is 10 
times as dangerous as intersection Y. 


TABLE I 


TRAFFIC INDEX VALUES IN BERKELEY 


Intersection Estimated Traffic Accidents per year Accident 


Number per year (injuries only) Index 
l 3,323,700 2 0.602 
2 7,520,800 7 0.966 
3 6,904,000 13 1.883 


In recognition of the fact that traffic volume 
is an important consideration in measuring the 
accident hazard, an attempt has been made to 
relate the number of accidents at a given inter- 
section to the vehicular traffic volume. This 
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traffic volume is determined by an actual count 
and the number of accidents is obtained from 
the records of the police department. Only ac- 
cidents involving injuries have been considered. 
The index figure is stated in the terms of acci- 
dents per million vehicles per year. Table 
I includes some index values 
found in Berkeley, California. 

It has been considered that 
for Berkeley conditions an in- 
dex value of 1.000 or less for 
any given intersection would 
indicate a relatively low traf- 
fic hazard. In cases where the 
index value appreciably exceeds 
this figure, a detailed study of 
traffic flow conditions at the 
intersection should be conduct- 
ed. Thus, intersection No. 3 in 
the foregoing table should be 
carefully studied. 

The accident index figure has 
the definite advantage of using only concrete 
factors, thus eliminating personal judgment. 
By computing this figure for yearly intervals, 
it is possible to determine the shifting of acci- 
dent centers. 

5. It has been suggested that the accident 
hazard at a given street intersection cannot be 
fully measured by considering only the vehicu- 
lar traffic. It has been further suggested that 
both pedestrian and vehicular traffic must be 
studied if the hazard is to be fully and prop- 
erly evaluated. An index has been developed 
which expresses the accident hazard in terms 
of accidents per 1,000 vehicles intersecting a 
stream of 1,000 pedestrians. 

6. Another method of measuring accident 
hazard conditions at street intersections con- 
sists in analyzing and evaluating the approach 
speeds of vehicles. It is obvious that the greater 
the speed of approach, the greater the accident 
hazard, other things being equal. This is par- 
ticularly true of intersections where the visibil- 
ity is limited. The method as proposed consists 
of the determination of a safe approach speed 
for any given intersection, after a consideration 
of its physical characteristics. The intersection 
is then to have signs placed upon it notifying 
motorists of the safe approach speed, and the 
public is to be educated to respect and obey 
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these signs. While this plan is not strictly a 
unit of measurement, it contains certain fea- 
tures of such a unit, and is therefore included 
because of its reasonableness and evident value. 

None of the units mentioned above indicates 
the amount of exposure to accident hazard 
which exists at any street in- 
tersection. It has_ therefore 
been considered advisable to 
attempt the development of an 
index which would consider as 
many as possible of the variable 
factors contributing to acci- 
dents. Accordingly an index fig- 
ure is now being developed 
which will consider the volume 
of both the vehicular and pedes- 
trian traffic, the width of the 
street, the conflicting traffic 
movements within the intersec- 
tion, and the speed of vehicular 
travel. It has not been consid- 
ered practicable to include such factors as the 
degree of law enforcement. 

This study to develop an “accident index” is 
not yet completed but it is believed that such 
a unit can be developed that will measure the 
amount of accident hazard, and that the index 
value for any given point will be comparable 
with the figures obtained at other intersections. 

The value of a dependable accident index 
may be stated as follows: 

(1) It will replace guesswork by an analysis of 
conditions and an actual finding of the facts; 

(2) It will permit the chief administrator to 
issue reliable information and base action taken 
upon scientific and easily justifiable facts; 

(3) It will permit the administrator to deter- 
mine the degree of accident hazard and guide him 
in granting requests for street signs and traffic 
signals ; 

(4) It will facilitate the comparison of acci- 
dent hazard conditions at various points; and, 

(5) It will furnish the necessary data for a 
public safety campaign by indicating the danger at 
particular intersections. 

The Berkeley city government and the Bu- 
reau of Public Administration of the University 
of California will continue the task of further 
developing a standard unit of accident meas- 
urement and will welcome suggestions as to 
factors that should be considered and possible 
methods of evaluation of the factors. 








Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


CHATTERS 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Chicago 


A Receiver for Delinquent Tax 
Properties 


HE tax collector of any county in Illinois 

may now be appointed receiver for the in- 
come from delinquent tax properties. He may 
file a bill or petition with a court of competent 
jurisdiction asking that he be appointed re- 
ceiver for rents, issues, and income of real 
property for the purpose of satisfying taxes, 
penalties, and costs. The authority for this 
action is found in the 1933 laws of Illinois 
(H.B.643) known as the Skarda Bill, approved 
by Governor Henry Horner April 28, 1933. 
The law has already brought about improved 
tax collections in Cook County (Chicago). It 
will do much to break up the tax strike. How- 
ever, it is apparent that this law cannot be ef- 
fective unless enforced without fear or favor. 


Milwaukee’s Tax Redemption Notes 


HE city of Milwaukee may issue tax re- 

demption notes in small denominations 
against city-owned tax sale certificates. Spe- 
cific certificates are pledged and the funds 
paid to redeem them are placed in trust for 
the benefit of the noteholders. Further se- 
curity may be given by allocating to the re- 
demption fund savings made on the operating 
budget of the city. First monies received shall 
be set aside to pay one year’s interest on the 
notes. The city treasurer and city comptroller 
may make public daily bids for the repur- 
chase of notes but if the redemption fund is 
not exhausted in this way the notes shall be 
retired by call, the lowest serial numbers being 
paid first. This new form of tax note is called 
a “baby bond” by Milwaukee officials and its 
purchase is urged to maintain the city’s credit, 
to rout the loan shark, to put money in circu- 
lation, and to make a wise investment. The 
plan was created by an ordinance known as 
Sections 640.10 to 640.16, inclusive, of the 
Milwaukee Code. 


Federal Aid for Defaulting 
Municipalities 

EDERAL action to assist defaulting mu- 

nicipalities may be reasonably expected. 
President Roosevelt takes the position that the 
federal government may properly step in and 
compel a minority of creditors to accept a debt 
composition plan worked out through an ex- 
tension of the federal bankruptcy procedure. 
He is opposed, however, to the granting of 
federal credit to municipalities through the 
purchase of their tax anticipation notes or their 
rediscounting through the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The latest revision of the Wilcox Mu- 
nicipal Refinancing Bill is known as House 
Bill 5267. 


The Problem of Debt 


NEW form of referendum on bond issues 
has been adopted in Nevada. The ballots 
cast on bonding proposals must be segregated 
between those of property owners and other 
electors. When the ballots are counted each 
group is considered separately and no bonds 
may be issued unless approved by both groups. 
A manual of procedure for municipalities 
confronted with serious debt problems is being 
prepared by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. It will be distributed free to pub- 
lic officials. Copies will be available in July, 
and applications for them may be filed now 
with the Association. 


Finance Officers Honored 


E. ARMSTRONG, city comptroller of Birm- 

ingham, Alabama, and Albert E. Neale, 
city auditor of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
sailed for Europe on June 8, 1933. They ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Oberlaender Trust 
to make the trip to study municipal affairs in 
Germany and Austria. Mr. Armstrong is first 
vice-president of the Municipal Finance Of- 
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ficers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada, a graduate of Ohio State University, 
and has served the city of Birmingham for 
twenty years. Mr. Neale is a director of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants, a 
graduate of New York University, has had 
public accounting experience, and became city 
auditor of Springfield in 1929. Mr. Armstrong 
and Mr. Neale will be in Europe two months. 

Miss Myrtelle L. Gunsul was re-elected city 


auditor of Long Beach, California, recently. 
She was retained in office for her sixth term by 
the largest vote received by any candidate 
for any office. 

William H. McNichols of Denver, Colorado, 
was re-elected to his second term as city audi- 
tor by an overwhelming majority. 

Evans Woollen, Jr., officer of a local bank, 
has just been appointed city controller of In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Abstracts and Extracts 


Elect Council by Proportional 
Representation 


HE problem now confronting all units of 

government is to provide essential services 
at a cost within the citizen’s ability to pay. . . 
Efficiency in city government is not possible when 
political parties demand “spoils.” Municipal prob- 
lems cannot be solved unless divorced entirely 
from politics. In order to accomplish this it would 
seem that councilmen should be chosen by propor- 
tional representation and that the administration 
should be under the authority of one person, called 
the city manager. This official should not change 
with each change in the council else much valuable 
experience will be lost, the continuity of the mu- 
nicipal program will be interrupted, and the incom- 
ing councilmen will lack the advice of an experi- 
enced executive-—From a radio address by Seaver 
A. Miller, mayor, Saranac Lake, New York. 


Need to Recast Governmental System 


F I were dictator? . . . I should enormously 

lighten the burden of taxation by having the 
profits of public utilities go into the pockets not 
of stockholders, but of the communities which 
operate them, or into a general treasury... . I 
should take every office now bestowable by a poli- 
tician and put it under rigid civil-service rules. So 
with our municipalities, I should eliminate poli- 
tics and make the office of mayor a scientific job 
to be held by professional mayors freed from all 
political control, precisely as is the case today in 
Germany, instituting local referendums that the 
people might vote upon policies. . . . Sometime, 
soon it is to be hoped, we must come to some such 
recasting of our governments—city, state, and na- 


tional; if we do not, then we may be sure that a 
totally new system, whether that be communism 
or something else, will have to be devised to in- 
sure equality of opportunity and of life, to curb 
and restrict greed and appetite for wealth, and to 
end all the special privileges which have been es- 
tablished under our modern industrial system and 
our government—as it has been perverted from 
the control of the masses into the hands of the 
dominating few.—OswaALp GARRISON VILLARD in 
The Nation. 


Why the Low Prestige of Municipal 
flice P 


HE government of cities is the most original 

and least understood undertaking in the whole 
sphere of government The problems of the 
state governments and of the national government 
are difficult enough. I do not wish to minimize 
them nor to deny that failures in them may be 
more momentous than the failure of a city govern- 
ment. But intellectually they are simpler. I believe 
that it is easier to be a great President than to be a 
great mayor. For city government has to deal with 
subtle and intricate human problems directly: how 
to educate a child; how to make masses of people 
physically comfortable; how to deal with amuse- 
ments, crime, vices, public excitements; how to 
get responsible assent from large numbers who 
can just barely read; how to keep all races and re- 
ligions working together in respect and friendship; 
how to relieve the poor, the sick, the degenerate. . . 
Our underlying traditional disbelief in the cities 
and our stereotyped notion that municipal office is 
the lowest order of political life have falsified our 
whole conception of municipal government. We 
are wrong in believing that to move from mayor 
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to governor to senator is the only way to move up- 
ward in honor and responsibility. Until we cease 
to take this view, the burden of municipal office 
will be so out of line with its rewards in prestige 
that only the third- and fourth-raters will devote 
themselves to it. They will be content with the 
pickings it affords them, while the public, expect- 
ing little of its cities, will take misgovernment for 
granted, as something like the smoke that has 
darkened the sky over them so long that they have 
forgotten it can be clear and clean—WALTER 
LIPPMANN in the Woman’s Home Companion. 


Home Rule Justified as an Educational 
Forum 


HE problem of central administrative super- 

vision should certainly be considered in rela- 
tion to the structure of government... . It seems 
quite as essential that the state government be 
reorganized so as to permit it to perform the 
control functions as it is for the municipality to 
be disintegrated in order to permit itself to be 
controlled. . . . There are three counts against 
rushing precipitately into the stringent forms of 
central administrative supervision which have be- 
come fashionable in recent years. The first of 
these is the necessary confusion of administration 
and policy which any attempt to relate central ad- 
ministration and local government under the In- 
diana or cognate plans necessarily compels. The 
second is the havoc which results from arbitrary 
readjustments of local plans and expenditures and 
the impossibility at the present time of securing 
data sufficiently comprehensive to make such revi- 
sions over anything more than arbitrary. The 
third is the present disintegrated condition of state 
administration which cannot be expected to pro- 
duce a correlated type of supervision which would 
contribute to the full development of municipal 
life and institutions To me there is nothing 
sacred about municipal home rule, although I be- 
lieve that our experience justifies municipal inde- 
pendence as an educational forum for the demo- 
cratic process and as a satisfactory method of 
getting the city’s job done —Row.anp Eccer in 
New Jersey Municipalities. 


Real Saving Through Cash Discounts 
HE statement has been made that cash dis- 
counts are fictitious savings; that they are 

merely added to the selling price. This contention 
is correct only in isolated cases for a comparison 
of prices with and without cash discounts will 
prove to anyone that cash discounts are seldom 
added, especially where there is full and open com- 
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petition. As an illustration, some years ago the 
city of Milwaukee received net bids on cast iron 
water mains that were considered too high. These 
bids were rejected, and the specifications were 
opened to foreign competition. The new bids were 
$15,000 lower, and a cash discount of 2 per cent 
was required by the city specifications and granted 
by the bidders which further reduced the cost of 
this pipe by $6,000 based on a $300,000 order. 
Until two years ago, stationery houses of Mil- 
waukee refused to allow cash discounts. The pur- 
chasing department then succeeded in extracting 1 
per cent discount from one bidder, after which all 
others fell in line. The next step of raising the 
discount to 2 per cent came as a matter of course 
because the cash discounts were considered in 
determining the lowest bidders. Prior to 1922 the 
city of Milwaukee did not take one cent in cash 
discounts; during the year 1931 a total of $54,000 
was taken. During the period from 1922 to 1931 
city purchases tripled but the amount of cash dis- 
counts increased thirty-four times——JoserpnH W. 
NICHOLSON before Conference of National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents. 


The Lie Detector in Arson Cases 

N example of the resourcefulness and inge- 

nuity demanded of arson investigators is 
found in the report of a recent case in Indiana. An 
elderly farmer had a record of five fires in various 
buildings owned by him. In each case the fire had 
occurred during a thunderstorm and the cause set 
down as lightning. These fires had cost the insur- 
ance companies in the neighborhood of thirty-six 
thousand dollars. George Coogan, an arson in- 
vestigator for the Indiana State Fire Marshal, was 
assigned to the case. Lightning is not apt to strike 
five times in the same place and Mr. Coogan felt 
certain that the old farmer was making a business 
of fires. He decided to make a final effort to break 
down the farmer's story and equipped himself with 
a pair of radio headphones and some wire. He 
called at the farmer’s home and locked himself and 
the farmer in a room so as to be free from dis- 
turbance. He then advised the farmer that he had 
brought the latest scientific invention to detect 
crime, clapped the earphones on his head and 
placed the wires against the old man’s heart. In a 
solemn voice he told the old man that the appara- 
tus would instantly detect any lie and demanded 
how the last fire had been set. Trembling, the old 
man admitted that he had touched a match to the 
hay mow following a particularly heavy flash of 
lightning during a storm. He finally confessed 
that all five fires had been similarly set —Quarterly 
Journal National Fire Protection Association. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


New York City Consolidates Certain 
Inspectional Services 


EW YORK CITY has consolidated all build- 

ing inspection services into one unit to re- 
place the seven units existing prior to the reor- 
ganization. The new organization provides for a 
department of buildings in each of the five 
boroughs and the heads of the five departments 
will form a board of buildings with authority to 
establish uniform rules for the interpretation and 
enforcement of the building code, labor law, and 
multiple dwelling law. The department of build- 
ings in each borough is to have a bureau of ad- 
ministration and a bureau of tests of materials. 
There are also to be the divisions of fire preven- 
tion, engineering, inspections, violations, adminis- 
tration, and miscellaneous. The reorganization 
eliminates much duplication and overlapping of 
functions which, it is predicted, will bring a saving 
in the cost of administration. For example, the 
transfer of fire department inspectional work to 
the new unit has released two hundred firemen 
from this duty. Steam boiler inspections, which 
have been under the police department, are now 
in the province of the new department and thirty- 
five policemen may be relieved. Certain inspec- 
tions made by the state department of labor and 
by the board of standards and appeals are to be 
transferred to the new department and the inspec- 
tional work of the tenement house department 
which had a staff of two hundred men occupied 
in this work is also transferred to the new unit. 
It is expected that a great saving of time and 
effort will be made possible by the reorganization 
because property owners may now deal with only 
one agency in securing all permits through all the 
stages of building and any violations in building 
or appeals therefrom are handled through the same 
department. 


Old-Age Pension Laws in Twenty-five 
States 


INCE last January ten states have placed 

mandatory old-age assistance laws on their 
statute books: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Indi- 
ana, Maine, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Oregon, and Washington, making a total of twenty- 
five states that have enacted such legislation in 
the past ten years. The Arizona law provides that 
every person seventy years of age and over who 


is without income is entitled to a pension of $30 a 
month. Arkansas places the age qualification at 
seventy years and provides that “the pension fund 
shall be prorated equally among the pensioners for 
a definite amount monthly.” These pensions are 
financed by a | per cent tax on all state and county 
warrants. The payment of pensions in Indiana is 
mandatory upon the counties but the state will 
contribute one-half the cost. The pension limit is 
$15 a month and the minimum age, seventy. The 
Nebraska system will be administered by the 
county boards and the cost defrayed by the coun- 
ties from a head tax of fifty cents. The Washington 
law provides that the counties must administer 
and bear the cost of the pension which may not 
exceed $30 a month for needy citizens sixty-five 
years of age and over. An attempt to repeal the 
old-age pension laws in Idaho and New York has 
met with defeat, and in California, Massachusetts, 
New York, and Wisconsin, bills have been intro- 
duced either creating systems of contributory old- 
age insurance or setting up committees to study 
the subject. These four states now have old-age 
assistance systems of a non-contributory nature. 


Mayors Seek Financial Aid from 
Congress 


ITH the municipal credit situation growing 

more acute, the United States Conference 
of Mayors met in Washington on May 24 to press 
for emergency municipal legislation. Mayors and 
officials of over fifty of the largest cities of the 
United States were present at this emergency 
meeting which had been called by the executive 
committee consisting of Mayor Curley of Boston, 
Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee, Mayor Anderson of 
Minneapolis, Mayor Walmsley of New Orleans, 
and Mayor Kelly of Chicago. 

Unanimous action was taken recommending that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be au- 
thorized to purchase or make loans upon 1933 tax 
anticipation paper and upon 1932 delinquencies. 
With a view of obtaining some action, a commit- 
tee of the mayors interviewed President Roose- 
velt, the Senate Finance Committee, Chairman 
Jesse Jones of the R. F. C., and certain congres- 
sional leaders, and submitted petitions to both the 
Senate and House. Resolutions also were adopted 
with regard to the public works bill now before 
Congress. Unless some market is found for short- 
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term securities a number of municipalities will 
be in serious financial difficulties. 

While it is doubtful at the moment whether 
legislation will be enacted to relieve the acute tax 
warrant problem, the President announced on May 
31 that he favored the Wilcox Municipal Bank- 
ruptcy Bill which had been originally introduced 
at the request of the Florida League of Munici- 
palities and the American Municipal Association 
The executive committee of the United States 
Conference of Mayors had previously urged adop- 
tion of this measure in a meeting with the Presi- 
dent on May 3. Final enactment of this bill, 
while aiding defaulted cities, will not relieve solvent 
cities unable to dispose of short-term securities 

It is felt by many mayors that unless the cur- 
rent financing condition is cleared up, the success 
of the public works program will be seriously 
jeopardized since few large cities will embark on 
work programs if they are not even able to finance 
day-to-day operations —PAUL V. BETTERS, execu- 
tive director, American Municipal Association; 
secretary, United States Conference of Mayors 


Gleaned from Annual Municipal 
Reports for 1932 


LBERT LEA, MINNESOTA (10,169). General fund 
nates were $124,762 in 1931, $129,386 
in 1932, and the budget for 1933 is $107,155 
Assessed values were reduced 15 per cent for 
1933 and tax delinquencies increased 5 per cent 
from 1931 to 1932. C. C. Ludwig is city manager 

AuBURN, MAINE (18,571). Auburn has had 
council-manager government since 1917 and the 
1932 report pictures the 15 years of progress by 
pictures and charts. Property values for tax pur- 
poses have declined one million dollars since 1931; 
the tax rate has not been increased; debts have 
been reduced 11 per cent; and poor relief has 
increased 60 per cent since 1931. F. W. Ford, Jr 
is city manager. 

BeLrast, MAINE (4,993). Eight thousand dol- 
lars was paid on the bonded debt; 640 feet of 24- 
inch storm sewer was installed; and the city had 
a cash surplus of $10,000 at the end of the last 
fiscal year. Harrie D. Eckler is city manager 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA (82,109). The year was 
closed with a cash surplus of $50,088; taxable 
values were cut nearly six million dollars in the 
1933 assessment; the 1932 tax rate of $1.59 was 
the same for the four preceding years; tax de- 
linquencies were 5 per cent in 1932; and the per 
capita cost was $16.46. Hollis R. Thompson is 
city manager. 

KENILWORTH, ILLINOIS (2,501). An illustrated 
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planographed booklet covering the past 10 years, 
depicting progress as well as indicating desirable 
future activities, has been prepared by City Man- 
ager F. L. Streed. A fund deficit of $45,947 in 
1930 will be converted into a small surplus accord- 
ing to the 1933 budget. 

NORTHAMPTON, PENNSYLVANIA (9,730). Total 
receipts for 1931 were $169,790 and $105,796 for 
1932; disbursements amounted to $165 637 in 193} 
and to $107,198 during 1932. Hale A. Guss is city 
manager. 

RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN (8,019). Relief costs 
were saddled upon the city by the county and the 
city was compelled to assume the debt obligations 
of the community Memorial Building as a mu- 
nicipal project. Since 1926 tax rates have been 
lowered 18 per cent while assessed values declined 
27 per cent. Theodore M. Wardwell is city man- 
ager. 

TALLAHASSEF, FLORIDA (10,700). All bond ma- 
turities and interest payments were met at par; 
the tax rate was reduced one mill each successive 
year since 1928, the rate now being 12 mills; the 
base electric current rate was reduced from 10 
cents to 9 cents per k.w.h.; and the city closed the 
year with an unencumbered balance of $227,000 
William R. Galt is city manager 

Tucson, ARIZONA (32,506). By consolidating 
the city and county health departments a saving 
of $5,000 was effected in 1932; operating expenses 
were reduced $33,000 below the budget estimate; 
the tax rate was $1.82 on a valuation which de- 
clined six million dollars from the previous year’s 
assessment. R. E. Butler is city manager 


California City Managers Hold Annual 
Conference 

HIRTEEN California city managers attended 

the second annual conference of the city 
managers’ section of the League of California 
Municipalities at Bakersfield recently. James S 
Dean, city manager of Sacramento, discussed cur- 
rent legislation affecting California cities: Hollis 
R Thompson of Berkeley talked on the status of 
legislation providing for a distribution of the gaso 
line tax to cities; J. W. Charleville of Pasadena 
led a discussion on selling city services to the 
public; and O. E. Carr of Oakland reported on the 
1932 conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. Other city managers present 
who participated in the program were: W. D 
Clarke, Bakersfield; Erwin Dames, Pacitic Grove: 
C. E. Douglas, Glendale; C. B. Goodwin, San Jose; 
Edwin A. Ingham, Coronado: F. W. Pease, Por- 
terville: E. A. Rolison, Redwood City A. & 
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Stockburger, Alhambra; and O. F. Weissgerber, 
Chula Vista. Professor Samuel C. May of the 
University of California addressed the conference 
on the subject of “City Management—an Outside 
Viewpoint,” and Professor R. M. Story of Po- 
mona College on “The Government and Recon- 
struction of Oriental Cities.” The officers of the 
city managers’ section are: Edwin A. Ingham 
president; Hollis R. Thompson, vice-president: 
and W. D. Clarke, secretary 


A Radio Series on Constructive 
Economy in Government 


oe INSTRUCTIVE Economy in Government” 

4 is the title of a new series of fifteen radio 
broadcasts to be heard every Tuesday evening 
from June 20 through September 26 for one- 
half hour beginning at 7:15 P. M., Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time. Professor Thomas H. Reed, 
chairman of the Committee on Citizens’ Councils 
for Constructive Economy, will share the first 
program with Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and will explain the purpose 
of citizens’ councils 

Others speakers in this You and Your Govern- 
ment Series include: Louis Brownlow, director, 
Public Administration Clearing House; Daniel W. 
Hoan, mayor of Milwaukee, Wisconsin; H. L. 
Woolhiser, village manager of Winnetka, Illinois; 
Lewis Meriam, Brookings Institution; Carl 
Schneider, president, International Association of 
Public Works Officials; Donald C. Stone, research 
director, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion: Flavel Shurtleff, secretary, American City 
Planning Institute; Senator Harry F. Byrd of 
Virginia; Carl H. Milam, director, American Li- 
brary Association; Frank Bane, director, Amer- 
ican Public Welfare Association; Kendall Emer- 
son, acting executive secretary, American Public 
Health Association; and many others. 

It is expected in this series to present the views 
of the public official, the person professionally 
engaged in public service, and the taxpayer. There 
will be roundtable discussions, interviews, and 
addresses. The speakers will present suggestions 
ior economies in the various services of govern- 
ment, such as welfare, recreation, education, li- 
braries, and public works which may be made 
without impairing their efficiency, and will pre- 
sent the arguments against economies which would 
destroy the necessary services 

This series of broadcasts, which will be heard 
over a nation-wide network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, is presented by the Committee 
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on Civic Education by Radio of the National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education and the 
American Political Science Association, in co- 
operation with the Committee on Citizens’ Coun- 
cils for Constructive Economy, whose headquar- 
ters are with the National Municipal League, 30° 
East 34 Street, New York City. 


Two Counties Adopt Manager Plan 


LBEMARLE County, Virginia, (26,981) of 
AA which Charlottesville is the county seat, 
adopted the county executive plan on May 2 by a 
two-to-one vote to become effective on January 1, 
1934, when the first county board elected in No- 
vember of this year will take office. Virginia coun- 
ties have the option of voting on the county- 
manager plan or the county executive plan upon 
petition. The county-executive form is similar to 
the county-manager plan except that the subor- 
dinate administrative officials of the county are 
appointed by the board of supervisors upon the 
recommendation of the county executive instead 
of by the executive himself as in the case of the 
manager plan. 

Sacramento County, California, (141,999) 
adopted a county-manager charter on April 27 to 
become effective on July 1. The charter provides 
for a board of five members elected by districts 
for a term of four years. Other elective officers 
include the assessor, attorney, auditor, and sheriff. 
The county board appoints a county executive at 
a salary of not less than $5,000 nor more than 
$7,000 a year, an agricultural commissioner, a 
board of education, a library board, a county li- 
brarian, a health and welfare board, and a sealer 
of weights and measures. The county executive 
appoints and removes all other officers and em- 
ployees including the coroner, engineer, surveyor, 
tax collector, clerk, superintendent of schools, and 
treasurer. 

Princess Anne County, Virginia, is to vote on 
the adoption of the manager plan this June, and 
Henrico County, Virginia, will vote later in the 
summer. Albemarle and Sacramento Counties 
make a total of four counties that have adopted 
the manager plan by vote of the people. The plan 
has already been put into effect in Arlington 
County, Virginia, and in San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia. 

With respect to new legislation, the Oregon leg- 
islature has passed a resolution to put on the 
ballot a constitutional amendment which would 
permit counties in that state to adopt the county- 
manager plan. A bill introduced in the Nebraska 
legislature would authorize counties to adopt the 
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county-manager plan and give the county board 
power to appoint a manager who would be in com- 
plete control of administrative affairs. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


RANK T. Apams is the first city manager of 
Presque Isle, Maine, under its recently adopt- 
ed council-manager charter. 

A. Gorpon BAILEY succeeded Gordon M. Mac- 
Phail as city manager of Woodstock, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, in May. Mr. MacPhail completed 
a four-year term on May 1. 

J. W. Biiss was appointed the first city man- 
ager of Minot, North Dakota, on May 9. Previ- 
ously he was a partner in the Dakota Engineering 
and Construction Company, Valley City, North 
Dakota. 

T. C. Briccs became city manager of Rochester, 
New York, on May 1 to succeed C. Arthur Poole 
who has been reappointed city engineer, a position 
he held prior to his appointment as manager on 
January 1, 1932. Mr. Briggs was sales manager of 
the Lawyers’ Cooperative Publishing Company in 
Rochester. 

W. H. Brooks, village auditor for two years, 
was appointed village manager and assessor of 
Oak Park, Michigan, on May 5. He succeeds 
Arthur W. Stephens who had served as village 
manager since January 1, 1932. 

ErNeEst T. CONLON, former state senator, suc- 
ceeded C. Sophus Johnson as city manager of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, on May 1. Mr. Johnson 
had held that office since August, 1932. 

E. H. Croroot, city water superintendent, was 
appointed city manager of Mason City, lowa, on 
May 22. P. F. Hopkins, who had served for six 
years, resigned that position in April. 

W. P. Epmonson, chairman of the Oakland 
County Republican Committee in Pontiac, Mich- 
igan, became city manager of Pontiac on May 23, 
succeeding William B. Schmuhl. Mr. Edmonson 
was in the manufacturing business in Hillsdale 
and Detroit prior to his retirement several years 
ago. 

GeorGE LIDDLE, a Muskegon engineer specializ- 
ing in municipal projects, succeeded T. J. Pedler 
as city manager of Muskegon Heights, Michigan, 
in May. Mr. Liddle was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927. 

Frep M. Lockwooop for the third time has been 
appointed city manager of San Diego, California. 
He served that city from 1915 to 1919, from 
June, 1927 to June, 1931, and on June 1 the coun- 
cil selected him to succeed Albert V. Goeddel who 
resigned recently. 


J. G. Morcan, a local engineer, took office as 
city manager of Austin, Texas, on June 1. He isa 
graduate of the University of Texas and for some 
time was county engineer of Travis County. He 
succeeded Adam R. Johnson who resigned on 
May | after nearly seven years as manager. 

Guy Parker had been cashier of a local bank 
and also chief deputy assessor of Eastland County 
before he succeeded W. C. Marlow as city man- 
ager of Eastland, Texas, on April 10 

J. J. PHm1pPe was appointed city manager of 
Visalia, California, on April 26, after B. J. Pardee, 
who had served that city since June, 1923, resigned 
his position. 

A. E. STOCKBURGER will become the first city 
manager of Ventura, California, on June 15. For 
two years, 1925 to 1927, he was city manager of 
South Pasadena, California; and since September, 
1927, city manager of Alhambra, California. 


Single-Platoon Plan for Fire 
Departments ? 


N order to effect some economy in fire depart- 

ment operation, Amarillo, Texas (43,132) and 
Asheville, North Carolina (50,193) have changed 
from the two-platoon to the one-platoon system 
but have maintained the same company strength 
so that the insurance rates would not be increased 
Under the one-platoon plan in Amarillo, the men 
have one day off in every three, and in Asheville 
one in every five. The change in Asheville made 
possible the discharge of twenty-three firemen 
leaving forty-nine men in the service, not includ- 
ing the chief, assistant chief, and two utility men. 
By the addition of three or four men to the Ashe- 
ville department it would be possible to allow the 
men one day off in every four, according to City 
Manager R. W. Rigsby. Fire departments in 
forty-two other cities of over 10,000 population 
in the United States operate under the one-platoon 
plan, usually with one day off in every four. Some 
of the largest of these cities are Louisville, 
Kentucky; Pawtucket, Rhode Island; Portland, 
Maine; Roanoke, Virginia; Mobile, Alabama; and 
Durham and Greensboro, North Carolina. An 
inquiry sent to a number of these cities reveals 
the additional cost that would be required to put 
the fire forces on a two-platoon basis. Fire Chiet 
O. T. Sanborn of Portland, Maine, states that the 
two-platoon plan would require sixty additional 
men at a cost of $100,000 a year; Fire Chief 
Frank D. Shaw of Greensboro would need twenty- 
five additional men at a cost of $38,100 a year; 
Chief T. L. Ingram, Montgomery, Alabama, would 
need twenty-two new men; and City Manager 
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R. W. Flack of Durham would need twenty-seven 
additional men to maintain the same company 
strength. James R. Pollock, former city manager 
of Flint, Michigan, estimated that the fire depart- 
ment cost in Flint could be reduced 25 per cent 
by changing to a one-platoon basis with one day 
off in every four; but Michigan cities of over 
15,000 population are required by law to operate 
under a two-platoon system. Most of the fire 
chiefs in single-platoon cities who replied to the 
inquiry sent out by PuBLic MANAGEMENT stated 
that the firemen generally were in favor of chang- 
ing to the two-platoon plan because it would give 
them more time off. 

The change from the two-platoon to a one- 
platoon basis would not necessarily have any ef- 
fect on insurance rates, provided company strength 
were maintained as it is the number of men on 
duty that is usually the determining factor. An 


‘inquiry to George W. Booth, chief engineer, Na- 


tional Board of Fire Underwriters, on the effect 
of the change from the two-platoon to one-platoon 
system brought the statement: 

“The two-platoon basis requires about one-third 
more men than a single platoon with one day off 
in five or six in order to maintain the same mini- 
mum company strength. If the day off comes as 
frequently as one in three there is little gain in 
company strength as compared with the two- 
platoon plan. A change from the two-platoon to 
single-platoon should be undertaken only after 
careful consideration of the probable effect upon 
morale and full consideration of other methods of 
economizing.” 

As to effect on fire department efficiency, Hora- 
tio Bond, engineer, National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, has written PuBLIC MANAGEMENT: 

“Local political conditions and the progressive- 
ness of chief officers are determining factors of 
so much greater importance that it is difficult to 
prove in specific instances what the effect may be 
of either the one or two-platoon system on fire 
department efficiency. There has been a feeling 
in some quarters that the two-platoon system has 
decreased efficiency by not giving the men in the 
department enough work to do and by tending to 
increase the number of men employed for political 
reasons. There is plenty of work, however, to keep 
firemen busy even with the two-platoon system 
It is important, for example, that at least one man 
from each company be out continuously during 
the day on inspection work and some cities are 
putting men out on patrol duty at night. Besides 
the usual maintenance duties, the two-platoon 
system makes a fairly heavy assignment of drill 
work possible. Where men are not kept busy the 


fault lies I believe in lack of imagination on the 
part of the executives of the fire department. A 
definite danger of the single-platoon system lies 
in the fact that it may not make enough men avail- 
able to do drill and inspection work.”’ 


Recent Council-Manager Developments 


HE voters of Hackensack, New Jersey, 

adopted the council-manager plan at a special 
election on May 23. A council of five members 
will be elected at large on June 20 to take office 
on July 18. Hackensack, the county seat of Ber- 
gen County, has a population of 24,568. Civic or- 
ganizations in other New Jersey cities of Asbury 
Park, Cliffside, Englewood, Fort Lee, and Trenton, 
are conducting an educational campaign on the 
council-manager form of government. Another 
city to adopt the manager plan in May was Wilson, 
North Carolina, (12,613) the new form going into 
effect on June 1. 

Utica, New York (101,740) will vote on June 
30 on the adoption of the council-manager plan, 
this being the third time for this city to vote on 
this question. In 1922 the proposal was defeated, 
and in 1931 the plan was adopted but held invalid 
by the courts on the ground that the city clerk 
had failed to post sufficient election notices as 
required by law. 

As to recent legislation, the Maine Legislature 
has passed bills providing council-manager char- 
ters for Ellsworth, Rockland, South Portland, and 
Washburn which will be submitted to a vote of 
the people in the respective cities in September. 
In Illinois a bill has been introduced in the legis- 
lature which would permit cities of 200,000 popu- 
lation or less to adopt the manager plan. When 
the Pennsylvania Legislature adjourned three 
bills which would have made it possible for 
boroughs and first- and second-class cities to 
adopt the manager plan, died in committee. 


Direct Federal Grants-in-Aid for 
Relief Work 


HE federal government, in accordance with 

the $500,000,000 relief bill signed by the 
President on May 12, has set up the Emergency 
Relief Administration to which has passed the 
administration of federal participation in direct 
relief formerly carried on by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Under this new law the fed- 
eral government will make direct grants-in-aid, 
instead of lending money to the states for the relief 
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of the sixteen million people that Harry L. Hop- 
kins, federal relief administrator, says are now on 
the relief rolls. Half of the appropriation, $250,- 
000,000, is to be granted to the states applying 
to reimburse them for one-third of the public 
funds from all sources expended for relief pur- 
poses by the states and their civil subdivisions 
during the preceding quarter. The balance of the 
appropriation is to be granted to supplement the 
amounts previously made available where the 
combined local, state, and federal funds are in- 
sufficient to meet the need. After October 1, 1933, 
all funds remaining in that part of the appropria- 
tion set aside for distribution under the restric- 
tions noted, become available to the Administrator 
to distribute at his own discretion. Federal aid 
is obtainable only through application by the gov- 
ernor and cities that require additional funds 
should make application to the proper state au- 
thorities under the established procedures. 

Relief expenditures reached an all-time peak 
in March, $39,000,000, according to reports from 
120 cities received by the United States Children’s 
Bureau, but they are believed to have dropped in 
April. Public funds supplied 90 per cent of the 
relief money spent in these 120 cities during 
March. Private relief funds have dropped 50 per 
cent as compared to March, 1932, while govern- 
ment funds increased 75 per cent. The number of 
families on the relief rolls in these cities in March 
was 34 per cent higher than a year ago and ex- 
penditures 37 per cent higher. It is predicted that 
at the present rate relief will be costing the coun- 
try one billion dollars a year 


Prolonged Hlness Among Persons 


on Relief Rolls 


A a work relief project, the New York State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration 
recently assigned more than two hundred unem 
ployed nurses to conduct an experimental nursing 
project among sixteen hundred families on the 
welfare relief rolls. These nurses furnished re- 
ports from which a detailed study was made by 
the state health department. Morbidity in the six- 
teen hundred families, chosen at random from the 
relief files, was shown to be somewhat higher than 
that revealed in the study of eighty-six hundred 
typical American families by the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care. The study also indi- 
cated that their illnesses are unusually prolonged, 
more than 40 per cent of those ill on the day of 
the survey having been disabled for more than a 
year. Among those disabled for less than a year, 
the average duration of illness was twenty-five 


days. The average number of cases per unit of 
population was shown to be no greater among 
those on the relief rolls or than among those in 
other outside jobless groups, but the records were 
significant in their revelation that the duration of 
illness is longer in the former group than in the 
latter. 


Hamilton Votes to Keep Proportional 
Representation 


URTHER evidence of the practicability of 

the principles of the model city charter of the 
National Municipal League was recorded on May 
2 by the voters of Hamilton, Ohio, when they 
upheld the proportional representation method of 
election after nearly six years’ trial by a vote of 
6,498 to 4,215. Hamilton’s city charter more 
nearly approximates the model charter than any 
other with the possible exception of Cincinnati. 
When it came into effect in 1927 the municipally 
owned electric and gas systems were running into 
debt and there was every prospect of an increase 
in rates. Since that time the debt has been cleared, 
the gas rates have come down, and the electric 
rates have been reduced three times, forcing sim- 
ilar reductions in the rates of the competing pri- 
vate company. 

Until the first proportional election in the fall 
of 1927 Hamilton had an unenviable reputation 
for misgovernment and political domination. In 
that election, to everyone's astonishment, it was 
found that the genuine support of the dominant 
machine was only about one-seventh of the total 
electorate and it accordingly, under the rules of 
proportional representation, elected only one 
councilman out of seven. Freed by “P. R.” to vote 
for unendorsed candidates with a real chance of 
electing them and with no danger of wasting their 
votes, approximately six out of seven voted in 
opposition and, though by no means united on any 
single slate, elected six of the seven members 
Two vears later the machine was unable to poll 
even a seventh of the votes and elected none at 
all. At the third election, in 1931, it did not even 
nominate candidates 

Politicians of the old school were quick to 
recognize proportional representation as the chief 
cause of their grief. They attacked it unsuccess- 
fully by a proposed charter amendment at the 
fall election in 1929 and now again at a special 
election this spring. It was staunchly defended by 
the non-partisan groups that have elected the 
recent council majorities —Grorce H. HALLETT, 
JR.. associate secretary, National Municipal 
League. 























